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PREFACE 


This volume began as a doctoral dissertation at Emory University under 
the direction of J. Maxwell Miller. Its roots, however, stretch back to 
my course work at Emory during which I explored such issues as the 
degree of Egyptian influence on the biblical and Israelite world, and the 
historicity of the biblical accounts of the reigns of David, Solomon, and 
Jeroboam I. Its roots also lie in a love for ancient Egypt that was born 
during my early years as a Masters degree candidate at Southwest Mis¬ 
souri State University. During my course work at Emory, 1 felt dissat¬ 
isfied with many of the conclusions reached in the past regarding the 
degree of Egyptian influence on the world of ancient Israel, as well 
as many findings regarding the historical periods in which this alleged 
influence occurred. 

The original proposal for the dissertation focused on reassessing the 
notion proposed by J. Begrich, R. de Vaux, A. Cody and T. Mettinger, 
among others, that David and Solomon had Egyptian officials in their 
courts. After consultation with my committee, however, I decided to 
broaden the topic to an investigation and analysis of the evidence for 
contacts between Egypt and Palestine at the approximate time of David 
and Solomon. I was particularly interested in assessing the archaeolog¬ 
ical evidence for contacts during their time, since no one appears to 
have worked this data with my particular questions in mind. 

Many people deserve heartfelt thanks, and this work would never 
have been completed without their help. Max Miller, of course, spent 
countless hours reading and re-reading, critiquing, and evaluating every 
portion of the work. His suggestions for simplifying and reworking what 
became Chapter 3 were particularly helpful. His suggestions for sharp¬ 
ening the arguments have made the work more persuasive. John H. 
Hayes, who also was part of my committee deserves thanks. His read¬ 
ings, suggestions, and encouragement made the project easier. More¬ 
over, his exhaustive knowledge of the secondary literature often made 
my search for bibliography much easier. Martin Buss, the third member 
of my committee, likewise sharpened the dissertation with his astute 
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observations on the methodology employed. His encouragements also 
were timely and helpful. John Van Seters of the University of North 
Carolina and Pat Graham of Emory deserve thanks for serving as 
readers and offering suggestions and bibliography that were employed 
in the revisions. Carol Newsom of Emory University likewise provided 
a great deal of encouragement. With helpful suggestions, encourage¬ 
ment and bibliographic help for Chapter 1, Gay Robins, also of Emory 
University, aided me. Her reviews sharpened the arguments and opened 
new ideas for me. 

Many others deserve a mention, for their help to me and input made 
this work possible. James C. Moyer of Southwest Missouri State Uni¬ 
versity stood behind me throughout my graduate career at Emory. 
Indeed, his recommendations and support made my graduate work pos¬ 
sible. Marc Cooper, Chair of the History Department at Southwest 
Missouri State University, taught me the importance of archaeology in 
history and the use of primary sources in historical reconstruction. 
Certainly, he deserves enormous credit and thanks. Duane Meyer also 
of Southwest Missouri State University believed in me, and that made a 
big difference. Philip Davies of Sheffield Academic Press has been a 
constant source of support and assistance. He published my first article 
and encouraged me to submit this manuscript for publication. 

Others gave me much help during the research and writing of the 
dissertation. Sarah Melcher, my friend, now of Xavier University, 
provided endless support and encouragement. Many other friends and 
family members continually refreshed me throughout my work at 
Emory and before. 

Thanks are in order also to Emory University for funding my grad¬ 
uate work for five years with a graduate fellowship and a teaching 
fellowship. Without this assistance none of my work would have been 
feasible. Also much recognition is deserved by the people at Pitts Theo¬ 
logical Library at Candler School of Theology and the Robert Woodruff 
Library at Emory for providing me with the research resources. I kept 
the interlibrary loan departments at both libraries very busy, and the 
staff deserve thanks for their quick response to my requests for, often, 
quite antiquated and little-used volumes. 

Finally, the most gratitude goes to my wife Dianne and son David 
who put up with me through good times and bad times. Without Dianne 
supporting me for ten long years of schooling, often at great sacrifice to 
her own plans, hopes and dreams, none of this work would have been 
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possible. My son David provided me with great refreshment and a good 
reason to put down the books and turn off the computer when I needed 
it most. To them this work is dedicated. They are my heart and soul. 
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Introduction 


Without doubt, ancient Egypt and Palestine interacted regularly, at times 
attaining close relations. Not only were they in close proximity, but also 
Palestine was the land bridge between Africa and Asia along the Fer¬ 
tile Crescent. Thus, it stood at Egypt’s ‘front door’, making it an ideal 
buffer zone and an exploitable frontier. Indeed, Egypt often dominated 
Palestine before the Common Era began. At other times, usually due to 
its weakness and internal disunity, Egypt withdrew, allowing the inhab¬ 
itants of Palestine to develop their ways of life without Egyptian hin¬ 
drance. 

Because of its dominance and more advanced culture, ancient Egypt 
greatly affected the history and society of Palestine. During the period 
in which ancient Israel was born and developed, Egyptian influence on 
the language, technology, art, and literature of ancient Palestine is veri¬ 
fied in the many Egyptian artifacts discovered in Syro-Palestinian ex¬ 
cavations, in the use of hieratic numerals in writing, and in the many 
Egyptian motifs in Syro-Palestinian art. Moreover, the influence of an¬ 
cient Egypt on the literature assembled in the Hebrew Bible, a product 
of ancient Palestine, is evident in Egyptian loan-words, grammatical 
similarities between Egyptian and Hebrew, common idioms, 1 several 

1. See T.O. Lambdin, ‘Egyptian Loan Words in the Old Testament’, JAOS 
73 (1953), pp. 145-55; R.J. Williams, ‘Egypt and Israel’, in J.R. Harris (ed.), The 
Legacy of Egypt (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1971), pp. 263-69; idem, ‘Some Egyp- 
tianisms in the Old Testament’, in Studies in Honor of John A. Wilson (SAOC, 35; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969), pp. 93-98; D.B. Redford, ‘The Rela¬ 
tions between Egypt and Israel from El-Amarna to the Babylonian Conquest’, in 
Biblical Archaeology Today (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1984), pp. 192- 
223; N. Shupak, ‘Stylistic and Terminological Traits Common to Biblical and Egyp¬ 
tian Literature’, WO 14 (1983), pp. 216-30; idem, ‘Some Idioms Connected with 
the Conception of “Heart” in Egypt and the Bible’, in S. Israelit-Groll (ed.), Phar¬ 
aonic Egypt: The Bible and Christianity (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1985), pp. 202- 
12; idem, ‘The “Sitz im Leben” of the Book of Proverbs in the Light of a Compari¬ 
son of Biblical and Egyptian Wisdom Literature’, RB 94 (1987), pp. 98-119; idem. 
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similar genres of literature (most notably the wisdom book genre), 2 reli¬ 
gious notions, and other forms. 3 

The interaction between Egypt and Palestine during the time of David 
and Solomon 4 is the topic of this study. The biblical accounts in 1 

Where Can Wisdom Be Found? (OBO, 130; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1993). For a survey and bibliography of earlier literature discussing Egyptian influ¬ 
ence on the world of the Bible, see R.J. Williams, ‘A People Come Out of Egypt’, 
in Congress Volume: Edinburgh, 1974 (VTSup, 28; Leiden: E.J. Brill), pp. 231-52. 

2. Williams, ‘Egypt and Israel’, pp. 257-90 (277-80); G.E. Bryce, A Legacy of 
Wisdom: The Egyptian Contribution to the Wisdom of Israel (Lewisburg: Bucknell 
University Press, 1979), p. 85. For earlier studies, see Williams, ‘A People’, pp. 242- 
52; S. Herrmann, ‘2 Samuel VII in the Light of the Egyptian Konigsnovelle—Recon¬ 
sidered’, in S. Israelit-Groll (ed.), Pharaonic Egypt: The Bible and Christianity 
(Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1985), pp. 119-28 (127 n. 5). In addition, Ps. 104 has 
often been compared to Akhnaten’s hymn to the Aton and has been considered to 
have been derived from it. Other alleged borrowings are rife. For instance, the 
notion that the so-called Succession Narrative and the episode of Solomon’s dream 
(1 Kgs 3.4-15) were based on the Egyptian Konigsnovelle was at one time popular 
in some spheres (see Williams, ‘A People’, p. 247; S. Herrmann ‘Die Konigsnov¬ 
elle in Agypten und in Israel: Ein Beitrag zur Gattungsgeschichte in den Geschichts- 
biichem des Alten Testaments’, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Universitat Leip¬ 
zig 3 [1953], pp. 51-62; idem, ‘2 Samuel VII’, pp. 119-28; M. Gorg, Gott-Konig- 
Reden in Israel und Agypten [BWANT, 105; Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1975]). 
For a persuasive rebuttal of this idea, see T. Ishida, The Royal Dynasties in Ancient 
Israel (BZAW, 142; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1977), pp. 81-92; Redford, ‘Relations 
between Egypt and Israel’, pp. 192-223 (198); idem, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1992), pp. 374-77. 

3. M. GOrg has published extensively on the cross-cultural interactions be¬ 
tween Egypt and Israel (see, for instance, the collections of articles in his Aegyp- 
tiaca-Biblica: Notizen und Beitrdge zu den Beziehungen zwischen Agypten und 
Israel [AAT, 11; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1991], and Studien zu biblisch- 
agyptischen Religionsgeschichte [Stuttgarter Biblische Aufsatzbande Altes Testa¬ 
ment, 14; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1992]. He has also contributed to the 
Agypten und Altes Testament series and edited Biblische Notizen, which has pub¬ 
lished numerous articles on the issue. For instance, see his recent article, ‘Zum 
Personennamen “BS”, BN 73 [1994], pp. 9-12. Most importantly, see his recent Die 
Beziehungen zwischen dem alten Israel und Agypten von den Anfangen bis zum Exil 
[ErtragederForschung, 290; Darmstadt: WissenschaftlicheBuchgesellschaft, 1997]). 

For a recent review of some real and alleged borrowings, see Redford, Egypt, 
Canaan, and Israel, pp. 365-429; J.D. Currid, Ancient Egypt and the Old Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1997), pp. 159-71, 205-46. 

4. I have avoided using the term ‘United Monarchy’ since this study concerns 
not only the reign of David, but also his early life. 
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Samuel 16—1 Kings 11 and 1 Chronicles 11—2 Chronicles 9 briefly 
mention certain contacts with Egypt, including a Cushite in David’s 
army, an Egyptian wife for Solomon, trade in horses and chariots, polit¬ 
ical asylum in Egypt for Solomon’s enemies, among others. Scholars of 
the mid-twentieth century have made much of these references and have 
claimed that close ties existed between Egypt and Palestine at this time, 
with significant Egyptian presence in Palestine and regular interaction. 5 

Moreover, scholars have argued that Egyptian influence on several 
important aspects of Israelite culture originated in this period, especial¬ 
ly during the reign of Solomon. A few examples will suffice. First, some 
have claimed that several officials in the ‘cabinet’ 6 of David and Solo¬ 
mon were Egyptians. 7 This theory has been accepted by most scholars; 8 

5. See in particular, D.B. Redford, ‘Studies in Relations Between Palestine and 
Egypt during the First Millennium B.C. IF, JAOS 93 (1973), pp. 3-17; E.R. Heaton, 
Solomon’s New Men (New York: Pica Press, 1974), pp. 172-78; P.A.H. de Boer, 
‘Egypt in the Old Testament’, in C. Van Dunn (ed.), Selected Studies in Old Tes¬ 
tament Exegesis (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1991), pp. 152-67; C.H.J. de Geus, ‘Reflections 
on the Continuity of Egyptian Influence on the Administration and the Material 
Culture of Pre-exilic Israel’, in M. Weippert and S. Timm (eds.), Meilenstein: 
Festgabe fur Herbert Donner zum 16. Februar 1995 (AAT, 30; Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1995), pp. 44-51; Williams, ‘A People’; J.A. Soggin, ‘The Davidic- 
Solomonic Kingdom’, in J.H. Hayes and J.M. Miller (eds.), Israelite and Judean 
History (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1977), pp. 332-80 (375-76); C. Meyers, 
‘The Israelite Empire: In Defense of King Solomon’, MQR 22 (1983), pp. 412-28; 
M. Gorg, ‘Methodological Remarks on Comparative Studies of Egyptian and Bib¬ 
lical Words and Phrases’, in S. Israelit-Groll (ed.), Pharaonic Egypt: The Bible and 
Christianity (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1985), pp. 57-64; idem, ‘Weisheit als 
Provokation: Religionsgeschichtliche und theologische Aspeckte der jahwistischen 
Sundenfallerzahlung’, Wissenschaft und Weisheit 49 (1986), pp. 81-98. 

6. See 2 Sam. 8.15-18; 20.23-26; 1 Kgs 4.1-6. 

7. See J. Begrich, ‘Sofer und Mazkir’, ZAW 58 (1940-41), pp. 1-30; R. de 
Vaux, ‘Titres et fonctionnaires egyptiens a la cour de David et de Salomon’, RB 48 
(1942), pp. 394-402; A. Cody, ‘Le litre egyptien et le nom propre du scribe de 
David’, RB 72 (1965), pp. 381-93; T.N.D. Mettinger, Solomonic State Officials 
(ConBOT, 5; Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1971); H. Cazelles, ‘Administration Salomoni- 
enne et terminologie administrative egyptienne’, GLECS 17 (1972), pp. 23-25. This 
theory reached its most developed expression in Mettinger. 

8. See N.P. Lemche, ‘Our Most Gracious Sovereign: On the Relationship Be¬ 
tween Royal Mythology and Economic Oppression in the Ancient Near East’, in 
M. Silver (ed.). Ancient Economy and Mythology: East and West (Savage: Rowman 
& Littlefield, 1991), p. 109-34 (115); G.W. Ahlstrom, The History of Ancient Pales¬ 
tine from the Palaeolithic Period to Alexander’s Conquest (JSOTSup, 146; Shef- 
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only a few have voiced dissent. 9 Secondly, D.B. Redford contended that 
Egyptian administrative practices were adopted by Solomon. 10 Many 
have accepted his proposal. 11 Thirdly, a few have suggested that David’s 
creation of an elite corps of 30 warriors (2 Sam. 23.18-19, 24-39) was 
based on an Egyptian paradigm. 12 Fourthly, others have claimed that the 
Israelites first adopted hieratic numerals at this time. 13 Fifthly, some 
have found Egyptian influence on Solomon’s temple. 14 Finally, N. Shu- 


field: JSOT Press, 1993), pp. 508, 538; Shupak, ‘Sitz im Leben’, pp. 98-119; idem, 
Wisdom, p. 350; J.A. Soggin, An Introduction to the History of Israel and Judah 
(Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International, 1994), p. 65. Soggin claimed that 
this theory was almost universally accepted. 

9. Its most vocal critic has been Redford, who has been attempting to discredit 
it for over 25 years (see his ‘Studies in Relations between Palestine and Egypt dur¬ 
ing the First Millennium B.C. I. The Taxation System of Solomon’, in J.W. Wevers 
and D.B. Redford [eds.], Studies on the Ancient Palestinian World [Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1972], pp. 141-56 [44]; Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 
pp. 369-74). 

A few other dissenting voices are K.A. Kitchen, ‘Egypt and Israel During the 
First Millennium B.C.’, in J.A. Emerton (ed.), Congress Volume: Jerusalem, 1986 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1988), pp. 107-23; B. Mazar, The Early Biblical Period (Jeru¬ 
salem: Israel Exploration Society, 1986); U. Riitersworden, Die Beamten der 
israelitischen Konigzeit (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1985); and S. Weeks, Early Is¬ 
raelite Wisdom (Oxford Theological Monographs; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 
pp. 115-31. 

10. Redford, ‘Studies, I’, pp. 141-56 (145-56). 

11. For example, Williams, ‘A People’, p. 237; Ahlstrom, History, p. 509. A.R. 
Green attempted to show that in fact the Egyptians borrowed from Solomon (‘Is¬ 
raelite Influence at Shishak’s Court?’, BASOR 233 [1979], pp. 59-62). 

12. K. Elliger first proposed this idea (‘Die dreissig Helden Davids’, PJB 31 
[1935], pp. 29-75) and it has recently been supported by Gorg, ‘Zum Personen- 
namen’. See also Williams, ‘A People’, p. 237, with literature. According to Kitchen, 
the similarities are minimal (‘Egypt and Israel’, pp. 107-23 [111]). 

13. Kitchen, ‘Egypt and Israel’, pp. 107-23 (116); O. Goldwasser, ‘An Egyptian 
Scribe from Lachish and the Hieratic Tradition of the Hebrew Kingdoms’, TA 18 
(1991), pp. 248-53; N. Na’aman, ‘Sources and Composition in the History of David’, 
in V. Fritz and P.R. Davies (eds.). The Origins of the Ancient Israelite States 
(JSOTSup, 228; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), pp. 170-86 (172). 

14. For instance, J. Strange, ‘The Idea of Afterlife in Ancient Israel: Some 
Remarks on the Iconography in Solomon’s Temple’, PEQ 117 (1985), pp. 35-40; 
Gorg, ‘Methodological Remarks’, pp. 57-64 (59-60); Lemche, ‘Our Most Gracious 
Sovereign’, pp. 109-34 (115). 
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pak held that the use of the wisdom book genre in ancient Israel began 
during the time of David and Solomon. 15 

Although in recent years many aspects of the reconstruction of the 
period of David and Solomon have been thrown into confusion and 
questioned—the very existence of the ‘United Monarchy’, 16 the size of 
Solomon’s ‘empire’ 17 and grandeur of his court if it did exist, the notion 
of a ‘Solomonic Enlightenment’, 18 the credibility of the biblical ac¬ 
counts of David and Solomon’s reigns, 19 and the extent of the foreign 
contacts at their time—the notion of close ties between Egypt and 
Palestine in their time is neither passe nor dead. 20 Several recent studies 
on the relationship between Egypt and Israel/Judah serve as examples. 
Among the most significant and influential are those of K. Kitchen. 21 
Regarding the marriage of Solomon to a princess of Egypt, he wrote, ‘a 


15. See Shupak, ‘Sitz im Leben’, pp. 98-119 (118); idem. Wisdom, pp. 352-54. 

16. T.L. Thompson, Early History of the Israelite People (SHANE, 4; Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1992), p. 307; P.R. Davies, “House of David” Built on Sand’, BARev 
26.4 (1994), pp. 54-55; N.P. Lemche, ‘Is It Still Possible to Write a History of 
Ancient Israel?’, SJOT 8 (1994), pp. 165-90 (184). 

17. J.M. Miller, ‘Solomon: International Potentate or Local King?’, PEQ 123 
(1991), pp. 28-31. 

18. See R.N. Whybray, ‘Wisdom Literature in the Reigns of David and Solo¬ 
mon’, in T. Ishida (ed.), Studies in the Period of David and Solomon and Other 
Essays (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1982), pp. 12-26; Soggin, Introduction, 
p. 85; J.M. Miller, ‘Separating the Solomon of History from the Solomon of Leg¬ 
end’, in L.K. Handy (ed.). The Age of Solomon: Scholarship at the Turn of the 
Millenium (SHCANE, 11; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), pp. 1-24. 

19. See J.M. Miller and J.H. Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel and Judah 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1987), pp. 193-98; G. Garbini, History and Ide¬ 
ology in Ancient Israel (New York: Crossroad, 1988), pp. 21-32; E.A. Knauf, ‘King 
Solomon’s Copper Supply’, in E. Lipihski (ed.), Phoenicia and the Bible (OLA, 44; 
SP, 11; Leuven: Peeters, 1991), pp. 167-86; Miller, ‘Solomon’; idem, ‘Separating 
the Solomon of History’. 

20. Some are becoming more sceptical of the notion of close relations (for 
instance, see Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, pp. 310-11). 

21. See Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in Egypt (Warminster: Arts & 
Philips, 1995); idem, ‘Egypt and Israel’; idem, ‘Ancient Egypt and the Old Testa¬ 
ment’, Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archaeological Society 11 (1991), pp. 48-51; 
idem, ‘Egypt and East Africa’, in L.K. Handy (ed.). The Age of Solomon: Scholar¬ 
ship at the Turn of the Millenium (SHCANE, 11; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), pp. 106- 
25. See also, Currid, Ancient Egypt, pp. 159-71. 
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royal marriage of [this] kind indicated...the fullest expression of inter¬ 
state and inter-dynastic alliance’. 22 Concerning Egyptian influence on 
Israelite culture, he wrote, ‘Egyptian influence on the Hebrew court and 
administration in the later years of David and under Solomon is possi¬ 
ble and (in certain respects) highly probable; use of hieratic numerals is 
one clear certainty’. 23 He did admit, however, ‘The extent of direct 
Egyptian importation is not certain, and probably somewhat less than 
usually claimed’. 24 M. Gorg also has stressed the significance of the dy¬ 
nastic marriage as a conduit for Egyptian presence and influence in the 
Jerusalemite and Israelite courts. Indeed, he claimed that the many offi¬ 
cials in the princess’s entourage formed the nucleus of a pro-Egyptian 
faction in Judah that lasted until the Exile. 25 W.A. Ward similarly be¬ 
lieved that with Solomon’s marriage ‘the Hebrew kingdom, now at its 
strongest, became an Egyptian ally’. 26 

Other recent studies, while not dedicated to elucidating the relation¬ 
ship between Egypt and Palestine during the time of David and Solo¬ 
mon, have accepted that their time was one of significant contacts with 
Egypt. G. Ahlstrom, for example, did not doubt the influence of Egypt 
on the world of David and Solomon and believed that an alliance ex¬ 
isted. 27 Lemche asserted that ‘connections...were close’. 28 Many others, 
too, including Lemaire, Heaton, Soggin, Shupak, and Ishida, continue 
to assert that relations of varying degrees obtained between Egypt and 
the kingdom of David and Solomon, and because of these relations 
Egyptian culture influenced that of Palestine. 29 

Three aspects of these treatments, however, are inadequate. First, 
rarely is there any use of or appeal to written evidence from Egypt to 

22. Kitchen, ‘Egypt and Israel’, p. 110. 

23. Kitchen, ‘Egypt and Israel’, p. 116. 

24. Kitchen, ‘Egypt and Israel’, p. 116. 

25. Gorg, Weisheit als Provokation, p. 85 (= Studien, pp. 79-80). 

26. W.A. Ward, ‘Egyptian Relations with Canaan’, ABD, II, pp. 400-408 (405). 

27. Ahlstrom, History, pp. 508, 520. 

28. Lemche, ‘Our Most Gracious Sovereign’, pp. 109-34 (115). 

29. A. Lemaire, ‘The United Monarchy: Saul, David and Solomon’, in H. Shanks 
(ed.), Ancient Israel (Englewood Cliff, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1988), pp. 85-108; 
T. Ishida, ‘Solomon’, ABD, VI, pp. 105-134 (109); Soggin, Introduction, pp. 4, 77, 
80-81; Shupak, Wisdom, p. 353; E.R. Heaton, The School Tradition of the Old 
Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994), p. 35; N.S. Fox, ‘Royal Offi¬ 
cials and Court Families: A New Look at the mb’ (ySladim) in 1 Kings 12’, BA 59 
(1996), pp. 225-32. 
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support the notion of ties between Egypt and David or Solomon, al¬ 
though pertinent Egyptian written sources are usually abundant when 
contacts between Egypt and Palestine were close. The evidence for 
these alleged close ties is almost entirely drawn from the biblical ac¬ 
counts, particularly those of Solomon’s reign. 30 Kitchen’s works, for 
example, are hallmark examples of simple restatement of the biblical 
claims. 31 Secondly, never is the archaeological data from Palestine given 
serious consideration in the discussion, although it is reasonable to ex¬ 
pect that close ties and relationships would be evident in various types 
of artifacts, including Egyptian pottery, luxury goods, graves, and struc¬ 
tures. 32 These two sources of evidence, interpreted in isolation from the 
biblical evidence, can provide additional pictures of contacts between 
Egypt and Palestine at the time of David and Solomon. Thirdly, the am¬ 
bivalence of the biblical evidence is not always considered, nor is it 
always given a close, critical scrutiny, especially considering the many 
recent studies on its literary quality, source-critical ambiguities, and 
shortcomings as a historical source. 

This study will examine all of the extant evidence that might bear on 
the issue of the relationship between Egypt and the peoples of Palestine 
during the time of David and Solomon, 33 to determine the nature of that 
contact, if any. As far as is possible, it will attempt to interpret each 
type of evidence on its own terms in isolation from the other types. The 


30. Indeed, rarely, if ever, do scholars entertain the notion that David had close 
ties or ties of any sort with Egypt, despite the oft-repeated claim that David had 
Egyptians in his court. 

31. Others too base their conclusions almost exclusively on the biblical evi¬ 
dence. For instance, Lemche noted that ‘we possess positive evidence of the Egyp¬ 
tian influence at the time of the United Hebrew Kingdom in the tenth century 
B.C.E.’ and cited only biblical evidence (‘Our Most Gracious Sovereign’, pp. 109- 
34 [127 n. 11]). Mettinger’s study of the Israelite ‘cabinet’ officials is also an 
excellent example, although he wrote at a time when more confidence was gener¬ 
ally placed in the biblical story (see his Solomonic State Officials , pp. 2-3). 

32. This may not always be the case, but considering the pattern shown in Late 
Bronze Palestine (see Chapter 2), it is a reasonable working hypothesis. 

33. The study will assume the existence of some kingdom centered in Jerusalem 
and ruled by a David and a Solomon. On the present evidence, neither the existence 
or non-existence of this kingdom can be proven, and this study will give the benefit 
of the doubt to the broad outline of the biblical account. As will be seen, the conclu¬ 
sions of this study are neither dependent upon nor affected by this assumption. 
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evidence is divided into three categories, and each is discussed in a sep¬ 
arate chapter: the epigraphical sources from Egypt (Chapter l), 34 the 
archaeological evidence from Palestine (Chapter 2), and the evidence in 
the biblical accounts of the lives and reigns of David and Solomon 
(Chapter 3). Each chapter will consist of an enumeration and analysis 
of the evidence, prefaced by a discussion of pertinent issues related to 
interpreting that evidence. 

As will be seen, the conclusions are essentially negative. A critical 
examination of the three categories of evidence suggests that relations 
with Egypt and contacts with Egypt at the time of David and Solomon 
were quite limited. Consequently, the many theories of Egyptian alli¬ 
ances with Solomon, as well as those detailing Egyptian influence on 
Israel at that time, become uncertain. 


34. Outside of Egypt and the Bible, written evidence for contact between Egypt 
and Palestine at the time of David and Solomon is restricted to Eupolemus Frag¬ 
ment 2 (found in Eusebius’s Praeparatio Evangelica 9.30.1-34.18), in which there 
is a reference to Solomon’s contact with a certain Vaphres (Ot)a<t>pT|v), king of 
Egypt. This Vaphres, however, can only be identified with Hophra (589-570 BCE) 
(see C.R. Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors. I. Historians [2 
vols.; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983], p. 103; B.Z. Wacholder, Eupolemus: A 
Study of Judaeo-Greek Literature [Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1974], 
p. 135). The letter itself is based on another letter from Solomon to Hiram of Tyre 
also found in Eupolemus. Hellenistic historians were known for fabricating letters 
for their works (Holladay, Fragments, p. 143), and Wacholder concluded that the 
letter ‘is a pure concoction’ (p. 167). Overall, Eupolemus is full of anachronisms 
and ‘its value for reconstructing the history of the period it describes is negligible’ 
(Holladay, Fragments, p. 96). Therefore, I have not considered it as evidence for 
contacts between Egypt and Palestine at the time of David and Solomon. 



Chapter 1 


THE EPIGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE FROM EGYPT 


In this chapter I examine the epigraphical sources from Egypt that may 
have some specific bearing on Egypt’s relationship or contact with 
Palestine at the time of David and Solomon. Before individual texts are 
identified and analyzed, however, some attention must be given to chro¬ 
nology and to the general circumstances in Egypt at the turn of the first 
millennium BCE. 


I. The Chronological Framework 

Before examining the epigraphical evidence from Egypt that might illu¬ 
minate the relationship or contacts between Egypt and Palestine at the 
time of David and Solomon, chronological correlations must be es¬ 
tablished to determine which Egyptian kings were contemporary with 
David and Solomon. This is problematic on both sides. While it is safe 
to conclude that David and Solomon would have been roughly con¬ 
temporary with the kings of the late-twenty-first and early-twenty-sec¬ 
ond dynasties, 1 establishing more specific, secure dates for either David 
and Solomon or the pharaohs of the twenty-first and twenty-second 
dynasties is extremely difficult. 

1. A few scholars, working in the tradition of I. Velikovsky, have recently chal¬ 
lenged this view (see, for instance, P. James, in collaboration with I.J. Thorpe, 
N. Kokkinos, R. Morkot and J. Frankish, Centuries of Darkness [New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1993]; D.M. Rohl, Pharaohs and Kings: A Biblical Quest 
[New York: Crown, 1995). These scholars have argued that anywhere from 200 to 
350 years between the nineteenth and twenty-sixth dynasties should be removed 
from reconstructions of Egyptian chronology. In general, these works have not re¬ 
ceived much acceptance among Egyptologists, and there are weighty reasons to 
reject their conclusions (for reviews, see Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, Pref¬ 
ace). Consequently, I have accepted the traditional chronology. 
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a. Dating David and Solomon 

Every attempt to date the kings of Israel and Judah rests ultimately on 
the Hebrew Bible and the figures it provides for their reigns. 2 No epi- 
graphical evidence gives precise data, and archaeology cannot help. 
The Tel Dan inscription can perhaps corroborate the biblical claims that 
Jehoram of Israel and Ahaziah of Judah died the same year, 3 although 
its vagueness limits its usefulness. Although Assyrian records mention 
a few kings of Israel and Judah, they provide no specific lengths for 
their reigns. At most, the Assyrian references can provide a broad frame¬ 
work for the chronology of the kings of Israel and Judah. 4 

The chronological data supplied by Kings and Chronicles can be di¬ 
vided into four categories: (1) regnal lengths for the kings of Judah, 
(2) regnal lengths for the kings of Israel, (3) miscellaneous notes regard¬ 
ing the dates of major events, which are often valuable for correlating 
the data to the ancient Near East, and (4) synchronisms correlating the 
reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah. The origin of all these data is 
uncertain. Generally, the data in category 4 are regarded as the product 
either of the editors of the DtrH (the Deuteronomistic History) or its 
sources, while those in categories 1-3 are generally considered to have 
come from various sorts of records. 5 For instance, some of the data in 


2. For a recent, but brief, treatment, see L.K. Handy, ‘On the Dating and Dates 
of Solomon’s Reign’, in idem (ed.), The Age of Solomon: Scholarship at the Turn of 
the Millennium (SHCANE, 11; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), pp. 96-105. 

3. This is assuming that the interpretation of Biran and Naveh is correct, that 
is, that the names of the king of Israel and ‘Beth Dawid’ on this inscription are 
Jehoram and Ahaziah (A. Biran and J. Naveh, ‘The Tel Dan Inscription; A New 
Fragment’, IEJ 45 [1995], pp. 1-25, esp. p. 13). The translation is currently in hot 
debate (see, for instance, Davies, ‘House of David’; F. Cryer, ‘A “Betdawd” “House 
of David”: An Eponymic Referent to Yahweh as Godfather’, SJOT 9 [1995], 
pp. 59-74; E.A. Knauf, A. de Pury and T. Romer, **BaytDawid ou *BaylDod?\ BN 
72 [1994], pp. 60-69; H. Barstad and B. Becking, ‘Does the Stele from Tel-Dan 
Refer to a Deity Dod?’, BN77 [1995], pp. 5-12). 

4. They also partially confirm the biblical account, since at present the biblical 
order of kings is the same as the order reconstructed from Assyrian texts. 

5. See J.H. Hayes and P.K. Hooker, A New Chronology for the Kings of Israel 
and Judah (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1988), p. 9; H. Tadmor, ‘The Chronology of 
the First Temple Period: A Presentation and Evaluation of the Sources’, in J.A. 
Soggin (ed.). An Introduction to the History of Israel and Judah (Valley Forge, PA: 
Trinity Press International, 1994), p. 394,401; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 
pp. 322-23. 
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category 3 may have come from a variety of sources such as building 
inscriptions, dedicatory stelae, votive offerings, and the like. 6 

These data are problematic in several ways. First, errors have oc¬ 
curred in transmission. 7 Scholars usually have worked with the MT, but 
there is no a priori reason why this text should be more accurate than 
the Greek versions, 8 although it may well be. 

Secondly, the numbers simply do not add up very well, 9 particularly 
for the period from Jehu to Hezekiah. The total years of kings of Israel 
from Jehu to Hoshea is 144. According to 2 Kgs 19.10, this was the 
sixth year of Hezekiah. The number of years given for the kings of 
Judah for this period, however, is 166, a difference of 22 years (almost 
15 per cent). 10 

Thirdly, the total regnal years given for the kings of Israel and Judah 
do not correlate well with Assyrian records. According to these records, 
the period from Jehu to the end of the northern kingdom was approx¬ 
imately 119 years (c. 841-722 BCE), a figure which disagrees with both 
numbers computed from categories 1 and 2. 

Fourthly, different synchronisms (category 4) occasionally appear in 
the biblical text. For instance, did Jehoram son of Ahab become king in 
the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat (2 Kgs 3.1) or in the second year of 
Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s son (2 Kgs 1.17)? 

Fifthly, it is uncertain exactly how reign lengths were calculated in 
ancient Israel and Judah. For instance, did the first year of a king’s reign 
begin the day he was inaugurated (even if it fell in the middle of the 


6. See Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel , pp. 325-28. 

7. For example, Abijam’s reign could have been either 3 or 6 years. Rehoboam 
could have reigned 12 years (LXX B ) or 17 years (LXX l ). Other variants exist as 
well. For more detail, see G. Galil, The Chronology of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah (SHCANE, 9; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), p. 9; J. Hughes, Secrets of the Times: 
Myth and History in Biblical Chronology (JSOTSup, 66; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1990), p. 57. 

8. J.M. Miller, for instance, has expressed preference for the numbers given in 
the Lucianic Septuagint (‘Another Look at the Chronology of the Early Divided 
Monarchy’, JBL 86 [1967], pp. 276-88 [280]). See Hughes for a list of proponents 
of each view ( Secrets , p. 123). He concluded that mistakes occur in both versions 
(Secrets , p. 93). 

9. Galil recently stated, ‘There are blatant inconsistencies between [the approx¬ 
imately 115 numerical chronological data in books of Kings]’ ( Chronology . p. 11). 

10. For similar conclusions, see Galil, Chronology, p. 46. 
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year), did it begin only at the start of the following year, or was it retro- 
jected to the beginning of the year he acceded? Were the years of a 
king’s reign rounded off to the nearest whole number for kings who 
reigned more than a single year? On the basis of parallels from other 
ancient cultures, scholars have postulated several possibilities, includ¬ 
ing various types of ante- and postdating. In antedating, the year in 
which the king actually acceded to the throne is credited entirely to his 
reign. In postdating, on the other hand, reckoning does not begin until 
either the beginning of his reign or the beginning of the first full year 
after his accession. Inclusive postdating includes the partial year 
between the king’s accession and the end of the same year. This is 
counted as ‘year 1’ of the king. In this case, a single calendar year could 
have been considered both the last year of the previous king’s reign and 
the first year of the new king’s reign, being counted twice as ‘two’ 
years. Non-inclusive postdating excludes the partial year in favor of 
counting the following year as a king’s first year. In this case, all of the 
previous year is credited to the previous king, even if he died early in 
that year. How one assumes that ancient scribes of Israel and Judah 
reckoned the beginning of the king’s reign can significantly affect both 
the correlations and the absolute dating, and scholars disagree. Hayes 
and Hooker, for instance, held that the scribes used non-inclusive post¬ 
dating; Tadmor, on the other hand, opted for antedating. 

Sixthly, schematic numbers appear in the 40 regnal years credited 
to both David and Solomon. 11 Consequently, most scholars who have 
attempted to establish a chronology for the kings of Israel and Judah 


11. Moreover, some have argued that the editors of the MT revised the chronol¬ 
ogy of Genesis-2 Kings to make the restoration of the temple in 164 BCE year 4000 
after creation (J.H. Hayes, An Introduction to Old Testament Study [Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1979], pp. 24-25; Hughes, Secrets, p. 212). Long ago, Wellhausen 
pointed out that the total of the years of the kingdoms given in the Bible is suspi¬ 
ciously close to the schematic 430 (Solomon year 36 [=year 430] is the year the 
temple was built) (J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Ancient Israel 
[New York: Meridian Library, 1957], p. 272). It might be noted, however, that Galil 
has recently rejected this conclusion ( Chronology , p. 2). In addition, some scholars 
argue that there are several repetitions of 40 and 80 for the numbers in the Judahite 
king list (Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 272; see also S. Mowinckel, ‘Die Chronolo¬ 
gic der israelitischen und jiidischen Konige’, AcOr 10 [1932], pp. 161-277 [167]; 
W.R. Wifall, ‘The Chronology of the Divided Monarchy of Israel’, ZAW 80 [1968], 
pp. 319-37). Similarly, the reign-lengths of the kings of Israel regularly appear in 
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have hypothesized several co-regencies or abdications, varying systems 
of dating, and outright emendations of the biblical data to make a fit. 12 

Nevertheless, despite these problems, a broad, relatively precise chro¬ 
nology can be established, since the majority of the numbers given do 
not appear to be overtly schematic. As Hughes noted, ‘The schematic 
nature of the chronology of Kings clearly reduces its historical value for 
modern scholarship... but it does not necessarily follow that the chro¬ 
nology of Kings is historically worthless’. 13 He went on to argue that 
the chronology in Kings is not necessarily a free invention. Indeed, 
there is a qualitative difference between the kinds of numbers given 
before the split of Solomon’s kingdom and those given after it. Those 
before the split suggest heavy schematization with many occurrences 
of 20, 40, and 80. On the other hand, those after the split seldom are 
overtly schematic, and, presumably, they are reliable. 

Indeed, several rather precise chronologies for the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah have been proposed on the basis of hypothesized calendar 
changes, co-regencies, shifts in method of calculating dates, and the 
like. Prominent among these are Thiele, Hayes and Hooker, Galil, and 
Hughes. 14 Among these proposed chronologies, Solomon’s death usu¬ 
ally is dated to 930 BCE give or take a few years. Another approach has 
been to assume the essential reliability of the biblical figures, but not 
with such confidence as would warrant hypothetical calendar changes, 
co-regencies, abdications, and so on, or allow such precise dates. Adjust¬ 
ments are made, but usually on some other grounds. Among those who 
take this approach are Albright, Tadmor, and Miller (in the Miller and 
Hayes history). With these chronologies Solomon’s accession usually 
occurs slightly later. Nonetheless, virtually every historian has arrived 


multiples of 12. Hughes has postulated a four-step reworking of the numbers: (1) an 
original chronology used for the pre-exilic DtrH; (2) a Dtr schematization during 
the Exile, (3) a Priestly redaction; and (4) a later revision using non-inclusive ante¬ 
dating ( Secrets , p. 94). He has also argued for Priestly redaction of the numbers 
{Secrets, p. 114). 

12. For further discussion, see Tadmor, ‘Chronology’, p. 396; Hughes, Secrets, 
p. 107. 

13. Hughes, Secrets, p. 80. 

14. Significantly, Thiele’s dates often form the basis for Egyptian chronologies 
of the same period (see E.R. Thiele, A Chronology of the Hebrew Kings [Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1997]). 
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at a somewhat different absolute date for the end of the reign of Solo¬ 
mon. 15 

Both of these approaches, however, rely heavily on the biblical (pri¬ 
marily MT) figures and at the same time adjust them for various reasons. 
These are not secure dates. Moreover, another approach to the same 
biblical figures suggests an earlier date for Solomon’s death. Simply 
totalling the years attributed to the kings of Judah (category 1) yields 
393 years assuming non-inclusive dating and using MT. Adding this 
number to 586 BCE, the end of Zedekiah’s reign, 16 one arrives at 979 
BCE for the death of Solomon and the accession of Rehoboam. If 
inclusive dating were used, about 20 years should be subtracted. Sim¬ 
ilarly, beginning with the fall of Samaria in 722/721/720 BCE (the ninth 
year of Hoshea and the second year of Sargon II’s rule), and calculating 
solely with the figures given for the kingdom of Israel (category 2)(242 
years), Jeroboam’s accession occurred in 964 BCE. 17 According to this 
reckoning, Rehoboam also acceded in 964 BCE. 18 Depending on one’s 
approach and assumptions, therefore, Solomon could have died at any 
time between 979 and 922 BCE, assuming the essential accuracy of the 
biblical figures. 

If the date for the end of Solomon’s reign is uncertain, the dates for 
the beginning of either his reign or David’s reign are more problematic. 
Not only are the figures for the lengths of their reigns schematic, but 
there may have been a period of co-regency between them. The length 
of their combined reigns may have been 80 years, but could have been 
longer or shorter. Therefore, these uncertainties preclude dating David 
and Solomon more closely than the period of 1050-925 BCE. 


15. Thiele: 931; Hayes/Hooker: 926; Galil: 931/930; Albright: 922; Miller: 
925/23; Barnes: 932; Hughes: 937. 

16. Assuming that Zedekiah ruled for 11 years, the figure given in the Bible. 
This number is then subtracted from the fixed date of Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest 
of Judah in 597 BCE. 

17. Again, for inclusive dating several years must be subtracted. 

18. This assumes that Rehoboam and Jeroboam began their reigns in the same 
year. The Deuteronomist’s Tendenz (1 Kgs 11.11-13; 31-38), however, may have 
determined the placement of the North’s secession to the end of Solomon’s reign. 1 
Kgs 11.28, a reference to Jeroboam’s aborted rebellion against Solomon, hints that 
it might have occurred earlier. 
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b. Dating the Kings of the Twenty-First and Twenty-Second Dynasties 
Similar issues and problems arise in Egyptian chronology. 19 Any dates 
assigned to the dynasties and pharaohs of the early first millennium BCE 
must rest ultimately on four kinds of evidence: Manetho’s lists of kings 
and dynasties, occasional astronomical observations mentioned in the 
epigraphical sources, a synchronism in the Bible placing Shoshenq I’s/ 
Shishak’s invasion of Palestine in Rehoboam’s fifth year (1 Kgs 14.25- 
28), and epigraphical discoveries that provide chronological informa¬ 
tion on pharaohs’ reigns. Each of these kinds of evidence has short¬ 
comings that complicate all attempts to reconstruct a precise Egyptian 
chronology. 

Manetho was an Egyptian high priest from the third century BCE who 
wrote a history of Egypt, the chronology of which survives in two 
excerpts, one found in Julius Africanus, the other in Eusebius. 20 Mane¬ 
tho’s figures for the dynasties of ancient Egypt form the framework for 
Egyptian history and chronology. Working with his figures, however, is 
fraught with difficulty. Not only do different manuscripts give different 
numbers and different sequences for the kings, but the numbers them¬ 
selves are often suspect. 21 Aldred noted that corruptions occurred in 
ancient texts and more reliable data uncovered in excavations have up¬ 
dated Manetho’s numbers. 22 Concerning the twenty-second dynasty, 


19. The four generally recognized ‘pillars’ of Egyptian chronology are: (1) the 
sack of Thebes by the Assyrians in 664 BCE; (2) the correlation of Shishak of the 
Bible with Shoshenq I of Egyptian texts; (3) the Sothic sighting mentioned in 
Papyrus Ebers placing year 9 of Amenhotep I somewhere in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century BCE; and (4) a reference in Papyrus Leiden mentioning a lunar 
eclipse in the fifty-second year of Ramesses (see Rohl, Pharaohs and Kings, 
pp. 119-35). 

20. For a recent, thorough treatment of Manetho, including a translation of all 
surviving fragments, see G.P. Verbrugghe and J.M. Wickersham, Berossos and 
Manetho, Introduced and Translated (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1996), pp. 95-215. 

21. Consequently, the absolute chronology developed by Wente and Van Siclen 
has dispensed with Manetho altogether (E. Wente and C.C. Van Siclen III, ‘A 
Chronology of the New Kingdom’, in J. Johnson and E.F. Wente (eds.). Studies 
in Honor of George R. Hughes [SAOC, 39; Chicago: Oriental Institute, 1976], 
pp. 217-61 [217-18]). See also W.A. Ward, ‘The Present Status of Egyptian Chro¬ 
nology’, BASOR 288 [1992], pp. 53-66 [54]). 

22. C. Aldred, The Egyptians (London: Thames & Hudson, 1987), p. 8. 
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Kitchen wrote, ‘the surviving text of Manetho’s Epitome very quickly 
passes from closest accuracy into a state of corruption and over-abbre¬ 
viation’. 23 The two fragments of Manetho for the twenty-second dy¬ 
nasty disagree and are incomplete. 24 According to Julius Africanus’s 
excerpt, there were nine kings of the twenty-second Dynasty: Shoshenq 
I, Osorkon I, three unnamed rulers (probably Takelot I, Osorkon II, and 
Shoshenq II), Takelot II, and three other unnamed kings. According 
to Eusebius’s Epitome , on the other hand, there were only three kings 
in the twenty-second dynasty: Shoshenq I, Osorkon I, and Takelot. 
Modern scholarship in contrast has identified five Shoshenqs, four Os- 
orkons, two Takelots, and other kings who apparently ruled simulta¬ 
neously. 25 Evidently, Manetho has telescoped several groups of kings, 
who had the same royal name. Uncertainties abound for the twenty-first 
dynasty as well. 26 Although Manetho lists seven kings for this dynasty, 
covering 130 years, modern scholarship can account for only five kings 
and 105 years. 27 Transmission errors cloud the issue for this dynasty as 
well. For instance, Africanus ascribes 14 years to Psusennes II, the last 
king of the dynasty; Eusebius credits him with 35 years. Therefore, 
Manetho can only be used with great caution for establishing the chro¬ 
nology of the kings of the twenty-first and twenty-second dynasties. 

Further, absolute dates calculated on the basis of astronomical obser¬ 
vations are problematic. Generally, two types of observations are used: 
(1) Sothic sightings, in which occasional references in Egyptian texts to 
the heliacal rising of the star Sirius (Sothis to the Greeks) mention the 
king and the year of his reign; and (2) observations of lunar eclipses. 


23. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, p. 450. 

24. For the text and an English translation, see Verbrugghe and Wickersham, 
Berossos and Manetho, p. 201; W.G. Waddell, Manetho (LCL 350; London: 
Heinemann, 1940), p. 159 (fragments 60 and 61). 

25. See Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period , p. 467 (Table 3); A.H. Gardiner, 
Egypt of the Pharaohs (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), p. 448; M. Licht- 
heim, AEL, III, p. ix. 

26. See E.F. Wente, 'On the Chronology of the Twenty-First Dynasty’, JNES 26 
(1967), pp. 155-76, for a thorough discussion. 

27. J. Cemy, ‘Egypt from the Death of Ramesses III to the End of the Twenty- 
First Dynasty’, CAH 2.2, pp. 606-57 (643); K.A. Kitchen believes 124 or 125 years 
can be accounted for (Kitchen, ‘The Basics of Egyptian Chronology in Relation to 
the Bronze Age’, in P. Astrom (ed.). High, Middle or Low? [Gothenburg: Paul 
Astroms Forlag, 1987] pp. 37-55 [38]). 
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These sightings can be correlated with absolute dates. For the New 
Kingdom and following, a reference in Papyrus Ebers mentions a heli¬ 
acal rising of Sirius in the ninth year of Amenhotep I. 28 At first glance, 
this reference would provide a firm anchor for Egyptian chronology, 
but dates calculated using Sothic sightings are not entirely certain, be¬ 
cause several factors introduce potential variability in the figures. First, 
the day on which Sirius rises will change only once every four years, so 
a calculation closer than within three or four years is impossible. Sec¬ 
ondly, the date on which the rising of Sirius is sighted will vary depend¬ 
ing on the latitude of the place of sighting. The date of the sighting will 
vary one day for every degree of latitude moved north or south, and the 
sighting of the rising mentioned on Papyrus Ebers may have been made 
from Memphis, Heliopolis, Thebes, or Elephantine. Consequently, the 
sighting mentioned in Papyrus Ebers could have occurred in a window 
of over 20 years, 29 anywhere from 1541-1519 BCE. Similarly, the lunar 
eclipses are problematic because the date of their occurrence cannot be 
pinpointed to closer than a decade or so. The two benchmark lunar 
dates for the nineteenth dynasty and following are a lunar eclipse (men¬ 
tioned in Papyrus Leiden) which occurred in the fifty-second year of 
the reign of Ramesses II, placing his accession in either 1304, 1290, or 
1279 BCE, and one which occurred in the fifteenth year of Takelot II. 
For the latter, however, Kitchen has marshalled several reasons to doubt 
that the text refers to an eclipse at all. 30 Others hold to it, and accord¬ 
ingly have concluded that Takelot II began his reign in 860 BCE. 31 
In any case, astronomical observations can only give approximate, if 
highly valuable, dates. 

The one cross-reference that promises to provide a correlation be¬ 
tween Egyptian and biblical chronology, Shishak/Shoshenq’s 32 cam- 


28. Ward, ‘Chronology’, p. 58. 

29. Ward, ‘Chronology’, p. 59. See also G. Hagens, ‘A Critical Review of 
Dead-Reckoning from the 21st Dynasty’, JARCE 33 (1996), pp. 153-65 (154). 

30. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, pp. 546-50. 

31. See K. Baer, ‘The Libyan and Nubian Kings of Egypt: Notes on the Chro¬ 
nology of Dynasties XXII to XXVI’, JNES 32 (1973), pp. 4-23 (10-11); also Wente 
and Van Siclen, ‘Chronology’, p. 224; E.F. Wente, Review of The Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period in Egypt (1100-650 B.C .), by K.A. Kitchen, in JNES 35 (1976), 
pp. 275-78 (276); W.H. Bames, Studies in the Chronology of the Divided Monarchy 
of Israel (HSM, 48; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), p. 67. 

32. A few have challenged the equation Shishak=Shoshenq. Rohl, for instance. 
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paign (1 Kgs 14.25-28; 2 Chron. 12.1-12) dated to the fifth year of 
Rehoboam, is problematic for several reasons. 33 First, as noted earlier, 
the fifth year of Rehoboam could have occurred almost anytime be¬ 
tween c. 970 and 915 BCE. Secondly, no extant Egyptian text gives the 
year in Shoshenq’s reign in which the campaign occurred. Scholars 
generally hold that the campaign occurred late in his reign, 34 since 
building for the Bubastite Portal on which the campaign was commem¬ 
orated did not begin until Shoshenq’s twenty-first year. They argue 
further that internal strife early in his reign would have precluded an 
early date. 35 The campaign, however, could have occurred earlier than 
the building and commemoration. 36 That the building of a commem¬ 
oration for the campaign did not begin until Shoshenq’s twenty-first 

argued that the extant descriptions of Shishak’s campaign in the Bible and that of 
Shoshenq on the Bubastite portal are too dissimilar to warrant the conclusion that 
they are the same campaign. According to Rohl, the lack of mention of Jerusalem in 
lines 1-3 of Shoshenq’s city-list (see below for a discussion) precludes the possi¬ 
bility that this is the same campaign mentioned in 1 Kgs 14.25-28, which speci¬ 
fically mentions Jerusalem. He also contended that Shishak of the Bible was in fact 
Ramesses II who did take Jerusalem (Salem) and was known as Sessi in some texts 
(Rohl, Pharaohs and Kings , pp. 120-27, 149-71). 

Several weaknesses, however, make Rohl’s hypothesis untenable. First, the dis¬ 
similarity between the campaigns of Shishak in the Bible and Shoshenq I is illu¬ 
sory. The biblical account is solely concerned with Jerusalem and Rehoboam’s 
realm, so it is not surprising that any effect Shishak’s campaign had on Israel is not 
mentioned. Moreover, considering that part of Shoshenq’s inscription is obliterated, 
one cannot conclude that Jerusalem or a campaign to Judah was not mentioned. 
Rohl’s conclusion goes beyond the evidence. Also, in order to claim that Jerusalem 
is not mentioned in lines 2-3, where it should have been mentioned, Rohl has had 
to take a rather simplistic reading of the city-list and to rely on the notion of bous- 
trophedon writing which otherwise was never used in Egyptian topographical lists. 
Finally, the linguistic similarity between Shishak and Shoshenq is too great to dis¬ 
miss without considerably more evidence. Certainly, Rohl’s appeal to the name 
‘Sessi’ is unlikely. 

33. Use of this synchronism is almost axiomatic among some Egyptologists’ 
reconstructions of Egyptian chronology. See Kitchen, ‘Basics’, p. 38; Ward, ‘Chro¬ 
nology’, p. 55. Wente and Van Siclen also mention it but rely upon the lunar eclipse 
during Takelot II’s reign, ‘Chronology’. 

34. For instance, I.E.S. Edwards, ‘Egypt: From the Twenty-Second to the 
Twenty-Fourth Dynasty’, in CAH 3.1, p. 546. 

35. For instance, R.A. Caminos (‘Gebel es-Silsilah no. 100’, JEA 38 [1952], 
pp. 48-61 [50]). 

36. As concluded by Currid (Ancient Egypt, pp. 180-83). 
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year does not mean the campaign occurred then. 37 By Shoshenq’s fifth 
year his son Iuput was High Priest of Amun at Thebes, 38 so conceivably 
not too long after this Shoshenq would have controlled both Upper and 
Lower Egypt and could have campaigned to the north. 39 Hence, exactly 
correlating the fifth year of Rehoboam to the reign of Shoshenq is im¬ 
possible. 

Thirdly, the origin of the biblical report is uncertain. Recently, 
Na’aman and Redford have argued that it originated as a temple dedi¬ 
cation: Na’aman took it as having come from a text mentioning the 
dedication of certain bronze shields found in the temple; Redford also 
took it as a temple notice. 40 However, epigraphical evidence from this 
period is scanty, creating doubt about the degree of literacy during the 
time of David and Solomon. Indeed, the type of information found in 
1 Kgs 14.25-29 could also have come from oral recollection. 41 Since 

37. The issue revolves around the state of completion of the Great Karnak 
Relief and its relation to an inscription found at Gebel es-Silsileh mentioning the 
acquisition of stone for a pylon (see Caminos, ‘Gebel es-Silsileh’, pp. 48-51). Schol¬ 
ars argue that the remains at the Bubastite portal were never finished, and, therefore, 
the campaign occurred late in Shoshenq’s reign (Kitchen, Third Intermediate 
Period, p. 73; Edwards, ‘Egypt’, p. 549; G.W. AhlstrOm, ‘Pharaoh Shoshenq’s 
Campaign to Palestine’, in A. Lemaire and B. Otzen [eds.]. History and Traditions 
of Early Israel: Studies Presented to Eduard Nielsen [VTSup, 50; Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1994], pp. 1-16 [3]). G.R. Hughes, however, who wrote the introduction to 
the Oriental Institute’s publication of the reliefs (The Epigraphic Survey, Inscrip¬ 
tions and Reliefs from Karnak III: The Bubastite Portal [Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959]), contended that the figure of the king was not meant to be 
incised, and so the reliefs were finished (p. vii). Redford has followed his lead and 
further contended that the pylon mentioned in the Gebel es-Silsileh inscription is 
not the Bubastite Portal (‘Studies, II’, p. 3-17 [10]). Certainty is impossible, but 
comparing the final state of the Great Karnak Relief with other smiting reliefs leads 
to the conclusion that the former scholars are correct: the relief was not finished. 

38. So J.H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (5 vols.; London: Histories and 
Mysteries of Man, 1988), IV, p. 344. 

39. Garbini, History, p. 29. 

40. Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel, p. 326; N. Na’aman, ‘Sources and 
Composition in the History of Solomon’, in J.K. Handy (ed.), The Age of Solomon: 
Scholarship at the Turn of the Millennium (SCHANE, 11; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), 
pp. 57-61; idem, ‘Sources’, pp. 170-86 (171). 

41. The Greeks’ recollection of the fall of Troy, for instance, almost surely based 
on oral tradition (literacy disappears from c. 1100 to 800 BCE and Mycenaeans 
wrote in Linear B surely unknown to later Greeks), fits the time of the end of the 
Mycenaean period very well, assuming, of course, that Hissarlik in the Troad is the 
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Shoshenq’s attack on Palestine was the only known Egyptian invasion 
between Merneptah and Taharqa, and the only invasion recalled by 
later Israelites, it is not hard to understand that this event would be 
remembered in folk tradition. Studies in oral tradition and human mem¬ 
ory show that humans tend to remember events that are unique, pow¬ 
erfully emotional, and benchmark events in our lives, 42 certainly an apt 
description of Shoshenq’s campaign. Although one cannot rule out the 
conclusions of Redford and Na’aman, there is enough uncertainty to 
merit caution regarding the origin of the data found in 1 Kgs 14.25-28. 

Fourthly, J. Hughes has recently argued that the reference to the ‘fifth 
year’ in the biblical record might be schematic and therefore worthless 
as a chronological benchmark. 43 He argued that dates given in Kings for 
major events (battles and so on) that occurred between the death of 
Solomon and the end of the kingdoms are mostly multiples of five when 
year one of Rehoboam is labelled ‘Year 1’ (Shoshenq’s invasion, thus, 
is Year ‘5’), and are, therefore, schematic. Of the eight events he list¬ 
ed, 44 five of these dates are multiples of five, including Shoshenq’s 
campaign. He has also shown that for two of the events whose dates are 
not multiples of five, the syntax of the accounts suggests that they were 
added later. 45 Thus, there seems to be a pattern of schematism extant in 
the data. 


site of ancient Troy. Moreover, a quick look at the type of specific information 
passed on in oral tradition makes it impossible to conclude without further evidence 
that the biblical accounts of Shishak’s invasion are anything but oral tradition. 

42. A.M. Hoffmann and H.S. Hoffman, Archives of Memory (Lexington: Uni¬ 
versity Press of Kentucky, 1990), pp. 145-46. The information clearly abrogates the 
recent unfounded assertion by Na’aman: ‘This [1 Kgs 14.25-28] is clear evidence 
that writing had reached the court of Jerusalem in the late-tenth century BCE, and 
that some records were copied and finally reached the historian. Otherwise, the 
memory of the campaign would have been forgotten’ (N. Na’aman, ‘The Contri¬ 
bution of Royal Inscriptions for a Re-Evaluation of the Books of Kings as a Histor¬ 
ical Source’, JSOT&2 [1999], pp. 3-17 [5-6]). 

43. Hughes, Secrets, pp. 78, 193. 

44. Hughes, Secrets, p. 78. 

45. Hughes argued that MT of 1 Kings has been schematized by P to place the 
building of the Temple of Solomon exactly 430 years prior to its destruction by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Consequently, he argued that LXX l contained the Deuteronomistic 
schema. He accepted the LXX lengths of six years for Abijam and 10 years for Jeho- 
ram, thereby adding five years to the MT figures for the early kings ( Secrets , pp. 35- 
39). 
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Although generally persuasive, Hughes’s arguments can be chal¬ 
lenged. First, the number five, which Hughes claimed was schematic to 
the Deuteronomistic redaction of the DtrH, 46 is not otherwise a partic¬ 
ularly schematic number in the DtrH, unlike 20, 40, and 80. Moreover, 
if the editors of the DtrH were following a schema based on multiples 
of five, they could have manipulated all of the foreign attacks to fit the 
schema. That at least one stands outside the schema suggests that the 
editors were not consciously schematizing the numbers. One could also 
ask where the schema arose; perhaps Dtr chose multiples of five be¬ 
cause the first post-schism foreign invasion, that of Shoshenq, occurred 
in Rehoboam’s fifth year according to his source. In any case, even 
if Hughes is correct, there is no reason to doubt the implication that 
Shoshenq’s and Rehoboam’s reigns partially overlapped. 1 Kings 14.25- 
28 then, provides at least a correlation for the kings of Israel, Judah and 
Egypt, even if we cannot put precise absolute dates to it. 

Yet, several pieces of evidence give reason to accept the date. First, 
the campaign of Shoshenq is well attested in Egyptian texts (see below), 
corroborating the biblical account. Secondly, the presence of specific 
details in 1 Kgs 14.25-28, the name of the king, year of the campaign, 
and so on, suggest that the writer had access to accurate information 
about the event, if not necessarily early or written reports, such as dedi¬ 
catory stelae and the like. Therefore, the date is probably historically 
accurate and gives some scholars confidence in correlating the reigns of 
David and Solomon to those of the pharaohs of the late twenty-first and 
early twenty-second dynasties. 

For the lengths of individual Egyptian king’s reigns, however, schol¬ 
ars must depend heavily on occasional references on Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, ostraca, papyrii, so so on. Yet several problems with using these 
data exist. For example, new discoveries can alter the accepted length 
of a king’s reign. 47 Also, occasionally the attestation for a king is very 
scant, casting doubt about the length of his reign. Takelot I, for in¬ 
stance, is attested on only one fragment in contemporary Egyptian doc¬ 
uments. His reign is generally believed to have been 14-15 years, 48 but 


46. He argued that the DtrH experienced a Priestly redaction at a late date. 

47. Ward, ‘Chronology’, pp. 53-66 (54). 

48. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period , p. 122. According to Baer, his highest 
year is year 7 (‘Libyan and Nubian Kings’, p. 7). Gardiner opted for 7 or 23 (Egypt 
of the Pharaohs , p. 448). 
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may have been longer. Finally, co-regencies existed in ancient Egypt 
and often the length of a co-regency is unknown. 49 Indeed, recently 
Hagens has argued that there was a 25-year overlap between the twen¬ 
ty-first and twenty-second dynasties, and that Siamun and Shoshenq 1 
ruled concurrently. 50 

Ultimately, the only undisputed absolute date for an Egyptian king in 
the first 26 dynasties is the accession of Psammetichus I in 664 BCE, 
and this is based on synchronisms with Assyrian texts. 51 Ideally, one 
could simply begin with 664 BCE, tally the lengths of reigns of the kings 
of the twenty-second through twenty-fifth dynasties, and arrive at an ab¬ 
solute date for Shoshenq I’s accession. As seen earlier, however, obscu¬ 
rity in the chronology of the kings of the twenty-second dynasty makes 
this impossible. Similarly, working forward from the lunar eclipse dur¬ 
ing Ramesses II’s reign is only partially successful. Not only is the exact 
date of this eclipse uncertain, but also the duration of the nineteenth 
through twenty-first dynasties cannot be determined. Accepting the ear¬ 
liest or high date of the accession of Ramesses II (1304 BCE) and a 
minimum duration for these dynasties (194 years until the end of the 
twentieth dynasty; 124 years for the twenty-first), yields a date of 986 
BCE for Shoshenq’s accession. Using the latest or low date for Ramess- 
es’ accession (1279 BCE) and maximum duration for the ninteenth to 
twenty-first dynasties (200 years to the end of the twentieth; 125 for the 
twenty-first) yields a date of 954 BCE for Shoshenq’s accession, assum¬ 
ing there are no significant gaps. At best, therefore, one can conclude 
that Shoshenq I reigned sometime in the tenth century. 

In sum, exactly dating either David and Solomon or the Egyptian 
pharaohs who ruled concurrently is impossible at present. At best, the 
correlation given in 1 Kgs 14.25-28 gives good reason to conclude that 
Shoshenq I and Rehoboam reigned somewhat concurrently, and conse¬ 
quently, that David and Solomon ruled at about the same time as the 
pharaohs of the late twenty-first and early twenty-second dynasties. 
This period could have begun as early as c. 1050 BCE and concluded as 
late as c. 910 BCE. Therefore, all Egyptian texts that mention or appear 
to mention contacts with Palestine for this broad period will be exam¬ 
ined. 


49. Ward, ‘Chronology’, p. 54. 

50. Hagens, ‘Critical Review’, p. 158. 

51. Kitchen, ‘Basics’, p. 37. 
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2. Egypt at the Turn of the Second Millennium BCE 

The accession of Ramesses III (first half of twelfth century) of the twen¬ 
tieth dynasty marked the final peak of Egypt’s power during the New 
Kingdom. Primarily, decentralization of power caused the collapse of 
the New Kingdom during the following decades. The monarchy was 
weakened by a succession of weak rulers following Ramesses III, by 
the increasing wealth of the temples, and by the tendency for high of¬ 
fices to become hereditary. Also, a debilitated army lessened the monar¬ 
chy’s ability to control centrifugal forces within the realm. By the reign 
of Ramesses XI (early eleventh century) Egypt had virtually bifurcated, 
and Ramesses XI appointed Smendes over Lower Egypt, and the gen¬ 
eral Payankh over Upper Egypt. After Payankh’s death, general Herihor 
took over. 52 

The twenty-first dynasty is among the most obscure in Egyptian his¬ 
tory. 53 The kings in Lower Egypt built few monuments that have sur¬ 
vived. Because of its separation from Upper Egypt, Lower Egypt was 
weaker than a united Egypt, although still quite strong. 54 Sometime in 
the tenth century Psusennes II, the last king of the twenty-first dynasty, 
died without a male heir, 55 and without incident the Libyan ruler Sho- 
shenq, the future Shoshenq I, acceded to the throne. 

During the preceding two centuries the Libyans had infiltrated the 
delta and gained power in Bubastis. 56 A marriage between Shoshenq’s 


52. The precise details and succession of events regarding Herihor’s assumption 
of power at Thebes are currently under debate, but there is increasing doubt about 
Herihor’s position, as well as his connections with the royal families of either the 
twentieth dynasty or the twenty-first in Tanis (see K. Jansen-Winkeln, ‘Das Ende 
des Neuen Reiches’, ZAS 119 [1992], pp. 22-37; and the provocative paper pre¬ 
sented by J.H. Taylor, ‘Nodjmet, Payankh and Herihor: The Early Twenty-First 
Dynasty Reconsidered’ [Papers presented at the Seventh International Congress of 
Egyptologists; Cambridge, 3-9 September 1995]). 

53. For the history of the twenty-first dynasty, see Kitchen, Third Intermediate 
Period , pp. 255-86; idem , ‘Egypt and East Africa’; Redford, Egypt, Canaan , and 
Israel, pp. 283-89; Cerny, ‘Egypt’, pp. 606-57; A. Spalinger, ‘Egypt, History of 
(Dyn. 21-26)’, ABD, II, pp. 354-56. 

54. The amount of gold found in tombs of these kings shows that they were still 
very wealthy and powerful. 

55. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, p. 286. 

56. For the early history of the twenty-second dynasty, see Kitchen, Third Inter- 
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son, the future Osorkon I, and Psusennes II’s daughter made Shoshenq 
the logical choice for Pharaoh. Early in his reign he reunited Upper 
and Lower Egypt via a series of adroit political maneuvers, includ¬ 
ing appointing family members to rule in Thebes and making marriage 
alliances with key officials in Upper Egypt. Under Shoshenq and his 
son, Egypt experienced a short-lived revival in power. Afterward, inter¬ 
nal struggles weakened Egypt until rulers of the twenty-fifth and twen¬ 
ty-sixth dynasties successfully reunited Upper and Lower Egypt. 

Ramesses III was the last pharaoh of the New Kingdom to exert any 
significant control over the Levant. Apparently, after his death his suc¬ 
cessors lost control. The last king to have held any of the Levant was 
Ramesses VI, whose presence is attested at the turquoise mines at 
Serabit el Khadim and on a bronze statue base discovered at Megiddo. 57 
The troubles of Wenamun (during the reign of Ramesses XI), such as 
being robbed, being treated disrespectfully by local Levantine rulers 
and not being allowed credit for purchase, 58 testify to Egypt’s lack of 
power. None of the early twenty-first dynasty kings campaigned to 
Palestine as far as we know or left evidence of their presence there. 
Moreover, for the kings of the twenty-second dynasty after Shoshenq, 
evidence for military activity in Palestine is sparse. 

This brief overview of the history of Egypt suggests strongly that 
Egypt’s contact with Palestine during the late second millennium and 
beginning of the first millennium BCE was virtually nil. Therefore, this 
is not a period during which to expect strong Egyptian presence in or 
influence on Palestine. 


3. The Texts 

Scholars have identified a handful of written texts and one pictorial relief 
that potentially illuminate contacts between Egypt and Palestine during 
the twenty-first and twenty-second dynasties. From the twenty-first dy¬ 
nasty these texts include: a fragmentary battle relief of Siamun (sixth 


mediate Period, pp. 287-302; Edwards, ‘Egypt’, pp. 534-49. For Shoshenq I, see 
Currid, Ancient Egypt, pp. 174-80. 

57. Discussed in G. Loud, Megiddo II (Chicago:University of Chicago Press, 
1948), p. 113. 

58. These troubles are detailed in Papyrus Moscow 120. For a translation, see 
Lichtheim, AEL, II, pp. 224-30. 
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king of this dynasty), Papyrus Moscow 127, and a stela erected by 
Shoshenq I when he was still the chief of the Meshwesh. From the early 
twenty-second dynasty the relevant texts are: records of Shoshenq’s 
campaign, an inscription on a statue of a certain Pediest, and a few in¬ 
scriptions from Byblos. 

a. The Twenty-First Dynasty 
Siamun ’s Battle Relief 

A fragment of a limestone relief found in the excavations at Tanis (San 
el Hagar 59 ) by P. Montet 60 portrays Siamun in the traditional pose of 
striking his enemies. 61 Only what appears to be the enemy’s two arms 
remain, one raised in a gesture of abjection and the other angled down¬ 
ward, holding an alleged crescentic double-axe. Montet argued that the 
‘double-axe’ was a typical Aegean (therefore Philistine), weapon and 
concluded that Siamun campaigned in Palestine. This has become the 
consensus view. 62 


59. For a brief summary of the findings from past and continuing excavations at 
Tell San el-Hagar, see P. Brissaud, ‘Tanis: The Golden Cemetery’, in J. Goodnick 
Westenholz (ed.), Royal Cities of the Biblical World (Jerusalem: Bible Lands 
Museum, 1996), pp. 113-70. 

60. See P. Montet, Le drame d’Avaris (Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuth- 
ner, 1940), pp. 195-96; idem. La necropole royale de Tanis: Les constructions et le 
tombeau d'Osorkon II a Tanis (Paris: Jourde & Allard, 1947), pp. 35-36; idem, 
Egypt and the Bible (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968), p. 37. 

61. For a photograph, see J. Leclant, ‘Pharaons, grands pretres et guerriers lib- 
yens “La troisieme periode intermediaire” in Tanis: L’or des Pharaons (Paris: 
Association frangaise d’action artistique, 1987), p. 78 (= Montet, La necropole, pi. 
9). For a line drawing, see Montet, Egypt and the Bible, p. 37 (= S.H. Horn, ‘Who 
was Solomon’s Egyptian Father-in Law?’, BR 26 [1963], pp. 3-17 [17]). The car¬ 
touche confirms that Siamun is depicted in the relief. 

62. See, for instance, J. Goldwasser, ‘The Campaign of Siamun in Palestine’, 
BJPES14 (1948-49), pp. 82-84 (Hebrew); B. Gredseloff, ‘Edom, d’apres les sources 
egyptiennes’. Revue de I'histoire juive en Egypte 1 (1949), pp. 92-93; O. Eissfeldt, 
‘The Hebrew Kingdom’, CAH2.2 (1975), pp. 587-88; Cemy, ‘Egypt’, p. 654; Horn, 
‘Father-in-Law’, pp. 3-17 (14-15); A. Malamat, ‘Aspects of the Foreign Policies of 
David and Solomon’, JNES 22 (1963), pp. 1-17 (12); G.A. Gaballa, Narrative in 
Egyptian Art (Mainz: Verlag Philipp von Zabern, 1976), p. 135; K.A. Kitchen, 
‘Late-Egyptian Chronology and the Hebrew Monarchy’, JANES 5 (1973), pp. 225- 
33; idem, ‘The Philistines’, in D.J. Wiseman (ed.). Peoples in Old Testament Times 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973), pp. 53-78 (65); A.R. Green, ‘Solomon and Sia- 
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There have been at least two dissenting voices to this view, however. 
R. Giveon argued that the object might not be an axe since it was held 
too awkwardly. 63 Also, H.D. Lance contended that (1) the double, cres¬ 
centic axe was not necessarily of Aegean origin; (2) it was not used by 
either Sea Peoples or Philistines; and (3) the object in the relief was not 
an axe. 64 

Later, A. R. Green rebutted these objections by contending that there 
are enough examples of crescentic double-axes in the Aegean world to 
warrant Montet’s conclusions, and that the only possible direction for 
Siamun to have campaigned was to the north and into Palestine. 65 He 
also claimed that evidence existed for Egyptian hostility toward Pales¬ 
tine during the twenty-first dynasty. 66 Although Green admitted that 
Siamun’s relief was a conventional scene, he believed that it depicted 
an actual war because this type of relief usually was associated with 
kings who went to war. 67 

There has been no published research devoted to this relief since 
Green’s article; Montet’s view apparently remains the consensus view. 68 
Schulman concluded, for example, ‘[Lance’s] seemingly persuasive ar¬ 
gumentation that the double-crescent object was a cultic object, and 

mun: A Synchronism between Early Dynastic Israel and the Twenty-First Dynasty 
of Egypt’, JBL 97 (1978), pp. 363-66. 

63. R. Giveon, ‘An Egyptian Official in Gezer?’, 1EJ 22 (1972), pp. 142-43. 
Redford also viewed the idea that the object was a double-axe as ‘conjectural’ 
(‘Studies, II’, pp. 3-17 14]). 

64. H.D. Lance, ‘Solomon, Siamun, and the Double-Ax’, in F.M. Cross, W.E. 
Lemke and P.D. Miller Jr (eds.), Magnolia Dei: The Mighty Acts of God (Garden 
City, NY: Doubleday, 1970), pp. 209-23 (213-15). 

65. Green, ‘Solomon and Siamun’, pp. 353-66. 

66. In particular, he referred to some statements about Psusennes I as the ‘seizer 
of cities’ and to slaves from Palestine (‘Solomon and Siamun’, p. 365 [this text will 
be discussed in the next section of this study]). The epithet ‘seizer of cities’ is 
traditional, however, and does not specifically suggest an attack on Palestine. Red- 
ford wrote, ‘Whether [this is] evidence of military activity in Palestine is wholly 
unknown’ {Egypt, Canaan, and Israel p. 297). 

67. Green, ‘Solomon and Siamun’, p. 366. 

68. See G. Barkay, ‘The Iron Age II—III’, in A. Ben-Tor (ed.), The Archaeology 
of Ancient Israel (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992), pp. 302-73 (335); 
Leclant, ‘Pharaons’, p. 79; Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period , pp. 280-81; idem , 
‘Egypt and Israel’, pp. 110-11; A.R. Schulman, ‘The Curious Case of Hadad the 
Edomite’, in L.H. Lesko (ed.), Egyptological Studies in Honor of Richard A, Parker 
(London: University Press of New England, 1986), pp. 122-35 (124-25). 
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neither an ax nor Philistine, has been, I believe, effectively rebutted by 
Green’. 69 In my opinion, however, further analysis shows that Lance’s 
criticisms were essentially correct: this relief does not depict a cam¬ 
paign to Philistia. It may not depict any real campaign. Before offering 
a new interpretation of the relief, I will review Lance’s objections and 
give some consideration to Montet’s arguments, the genre of the relief, 
and the historicity of smiting scenes. 

As noticed by Lance, Philistines on Egyptian reliefs never hold a bat¬ 
tle axe, 70 rather they carry swords and spears, as seen in a depiction of 
defeated Sea Peoples 71 and on the Medinet Habu reliefs. 72 On another 
relief a Sea Person is empty-handed. 73 For defense, Philistines hold 
a round shield, not a crescentic shield or Diplyon shield of archaic 
Greece. Prisoners in smiting scenes never hold shields. 74 

The feathered crown, clean-shaven or bearded face, and short kilt 
characterize Philistines in Egyptian canonical artistic tradition; 75 they 
are not characterized by the weapons they carry. Asiatics, in contrast, 
wear long tunics, nomadic head shawls, and full beards; Libyans wear a 
lock of hair beside the ear; Cushites are clean-shaven, have curly hair, 
thick lips, and earrings. 76 Hence, in extant reliefs Philistines were not 
depicted with the double-axe. Finally, according to Brug, ‘So far no 

69. Schulman, ‘The Curious Case’, p. 125. 

70. Lance, ‘Double-Ax’, p. 214. 

71. See E.S. Hall, The Pharaoh Smites his Enemies (Munich: Deutscher Kunst- 
verlag, 1986), pi. 71, on which the Philistine is empty-handed. 

72. The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu I (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930), p. 32, 34, 37, 39. 

73. The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu II (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932), pi. 122A. 

74. These observations negate Lance’s suggestion that the object on Siamun’s 
relief is a shield (‘Double-Ax’, p. 216). 

75. See J.F. Brug, A Literary and Archaeological Study of the Philistines 
(BARev International Series, 265; Oxford: BAR, 1985), pp. 20-28, fig. 20; N.K. 
Sandars, The Sea Peoples (London: Thames & Hudson, 1987), p. 131; T. Dothan, 
The Philistines and their Material Culture (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 
1982), p. 26; The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu /, pis. 32, 34, 37, 39. Brug’s 
study shows that Egyptians did not draw Philistines or Sea-Peoples consistently 
{Philistines, p. 21). 

Other Aegeans are clean-shaven as well (see S. Wachsmann, Aegeans in the The¬ 
ban Tombs [Leuven: Peeters, 1987], p. 41). 

76. Sometimes artists combined features of different foreigners to create hybrids, 
which may never have existed. 
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true double axes have been found at a Philistine site’, 77 so there is little 
physical evidence that Philistines used axes. 

Further, regarding the ‘object’ in the enemy’s hand, Lance concluded 
on the basis of the angle of the ‘handle’ to the haft and the incorrect 
method of holding it (by the head rather than the handle) that the object 
could not be an axe. 78 As noted earlier, Giveon had already pointed out 
the problem of the grip. In addition to these considerations, it is worth 
noting that the axe may not have been used as a weapon in the ancient 
Near East by the early-first millennium BCE. 79 Finally, of the few exam¬ 
ples of double-axes with flaring, crescentic blades found in excavations, 
both halves of the head are the same size, 80 in contrast to Siamun’s 
relief which shows the ‘axe’ with unevenly sized blades. 

Beyond Lance’s observations, further analysis shows that Montet’s 
arguments were faulty. In three separate publications 81 Montet offered 
two reasons for concluding that this relief is evidence of an attack 
against Philistia: (1) The double-axe originated in the Aegean and bore 
‘no similarity to the weapons and tools found in the hands of defeated 
Syrians, Libyans, or Negroes’ 82 on other reliefs of this genre; 83 and 


77. Brug, Philistines, p. 170. This was in 1984. A double axe found at Gezer by 
Macalister’s expedition (R.A.S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, 1902-1905, 
1907-1909 [3 vols.; London: Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1912], 
II, p. 242, fig. 394; see also Horn, ‘Father-in-Law’, pp. 3-17 [14-15]) does not 
resemble the object shown on the relief in any way. 

78. Lance, ‘Double-Ax’, p. 215. 

79. R. Gonen, Weapons of the Ancient World (London: Cassel, 1975), p. 19. 

80. See, for example, A.C. Vaughn, The House of the Double Axe (Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1959), middle set of plates; S. Alexiou, N. Platon and H. Guanella, 
Ancient Crete (New York: Praeger, 1968), p. 196. While it is true that these objects 
are of Cretan origin, this fact does not damage the essential conclusions here. The 
axe in Crete was more a ceremonial and ritual object than a weapon (Gonen, Weap¬ 
ons, p. 20). 

81. Montet, Le drame, pp. 195-97; idem. La necropole, pp. 35-40; idem, Egypt 
and the Bible, pp. 36-38. 

82. Montet, Egypt and the Bible, p. 38. 

83. ‘The Egyptians place in the hands of the conquered the weapons most 
characteristic of his nation. Here the conquered person is armed with a double- 
edged axe. This weapon was not part of the equipment of Semitic warriors. It is of 
Aegean origin.’ (‘Les Egyptiens mettent aux mains du vaincu l’arme la plus charac- 
teristique de sa nation. Ici le vaincu est arme d’une hache a double tranchant. Cette 
arme ne fait pas partie de T equipment des guerriers Semites. Elle est d’origine 
egeenne’ [Le Drame, pp. 195-96]). 
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(2) the Bible attested a battle against Gezer at Siamun’s time (1 Kgs 
9.16). 

Three factual errors in Montet’s argument, however, considerably 
weaken his conclusions. First, Montet’s statement that the enemies in 
reliefs of this genre ‘almost never leave out of the hand of the enemy 
the weapon characteristic of his nation’ 84 is overstated: usually the ene¬ 
mies are shown empty handed, 85 and consequently the weapon could 
not have been a determining mark of ethnic origin. Secondly, items in 
the hands of the enemies are not always weapons; often they may be 
some symbol of obeisance. On the Bubastite Portal, for instance, in 
which Shoshenq is depicted subduing a variety of prisoners of various 
nationalities, 86 some of the prisoners hold what looks like a feather. It 
cannot be a weapon, such as a scimitar or sword, since the handle is too 
thin. Also, some prisoners hold what looks like a thin vial. On other 
Egyptian reliefs a similar object is a small dagger, but here the enemies 
hold it by the ‘blade’, not the ‘handle’. Finally, the Cushites on Sho¬ 
shenq’s relief are holding a small object, 87 which could be a miniature 
stylized bow, but is probably also some token of submission. (3) Egyp¬ 
tian reliefs do not consistently associate a certain weapon with an indi¬ 
vidual of specific ethnicity. According to Montet, the triangular bow 
was the mark of the Syrian; the curved, double bow was the mark of the 


‘The numerous carvings which in every period have treated the subject rarely 
leave out of the hand of the enemy the weapon characteristic of his nation, the 
triangular bow if it is a Syrian, the double-curved bow for a Nubian, a hatchet 
which resembles a quill if it is a Libyan. Here the enemy holds in his hand, if I am 
not mistaken, a double axe, a weapon which the Sea Peoples borrowed from the 
Aegeans.’ (‘Les nombreuses sculpteurs qui en tout temp ont traitee sujet n’omettent 
presque jamais de placer dans la main de l’ennemi l’arme caracteristique de sa 
nation, Parc triangulaire s’il s’agit d’un Syrien, Fare a double courbure pour un 
Nubien, une cognee qui ressemble a la plume s’il s’agit d’un Libyen. Ici Tennemi 
tient en main, si je ne me trompe, une double hache, arme que les peuples de la mer 
ont empruntee aux Egeens’ (La necropole , p. 36). Translations are mine. 

84. ‘n’omettent presque jamais de placer dans la main de l’ennemi 1’arme car¬ 
acteristique de sa nation’ (Montet, La necropole, p. 36). Translation is mine. 

85. See, for instance, Hall, Pharaoh, pis. 45, 55, 56; The Epigraphic Survey, 
The Battle Reliefs ofSeti / (Chicago: Oriental Institute, 1986), pis. 15a, 17a; idem, 
Medinet Habu II, pis. 85, 120. 

86. The Epigraphic Survey, Bubastite Portal, pi. 3. 

87. See also The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu II, pis. 101, 120. 
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Cushite; and the ‘feather’ was the mark of the Libyan. Syrians, how¬ 
ever, also appear in Egyptian smiting scenes with a triangular bow, 88 a 
feather, 89 a sword, 90 and even a dagger. 91 Libyans usually carry a trian¬ 
gular bow, 92 not a ‘feather’. Finally, Cushites usually hold the small, 
dagger-like object, not a bow. 

Before enumerating features of Siamun’s Battle Relief that would 
violate the genre if Montet’s interpretation is held, a brief overview of 
elements of this genre is necessary. The Siamun relief belongs to the 
‘King Smiting his Enemies’ genre, attested in ancient Egypt from the 
late fourth millennium BCE (the Narmer Palette) until the first centuries 
CE. 93 During the eighteenth through twentieth dynasties this genre is 
well-attested in Thebes at Kamak and at Medinet Habu, and from the 
twenty-first and twenty-second dynasties it is used in a boat scene from 
the Temple of Khonsu, in Siamun’s relief, and in Shoshenq I’s relief of 
his victory over Palestine on the Bubastite Portal. 94 Several features are 
typical of this genre. For instance, in every example the king is about to 
strike the enemy or enemies, usually with a mace (occasionally a bow) 
in his upraised or lowered hand; his other hand grasps the enemies by 
the hair, the arm, 95 or a staff around which the enemies cringe. 96 The 
defeated foe may appear alone or in groups. These enemies are always 
smaller than the king and always cringe in submission, since the smit¬ 
ing scene depicts a conquered enemy not a struggling one. 97 


88. The Epigraphic Survey, Reliefs ofSeti I, pi. 17A. 

89. The Epigraphic Survey, Bubastite Portal , pi. 3. 

90. The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu II, pi. 102. 

91. The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu II, pi. 102. 

92. The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu II, pis. 102, 114; idem, Reliefs ofSeti 
I, pi. 29. 

93. See Hall, Pharaoh, for examples of this genre throughout the history of 
Egypt. See H. Schafer, ‘Das Niederschlagen der Feinde’, Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes 54 (1957), pp. 168-76, for a discussion of the genre and 
its history. 

94. See Leclant, ‘Pharaons’, pp. 77-84 (79); The Epigraphic Survey, Bubastite 
Portal, pi. 3. 

95. Hall, Pharaoh, pis. 70, 71. 

96. Hall, Pharaoh, pis. 36, 45 (= Seti I [see also The Epigraphic Survey, Reliefs 
ofSeti /, pi. 15a]), 64,65 (Ramesses III). 

97. Hall, Pharaoh, p. 3. 
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Despite its ‘extremely traditional’ nature, 98 the Siamun relief as inter¬ 
preted by Montet, among others, violates several elements of the genre. 
First, as noted earlier, if this weapon is an axe, it is held incorrectly, 
apparently by the blade rather than the haft. In contrast, Egyptian artists 
consistently drew the weapon and the enemy’s grip properly. Secondly, 
as observed by Giveon, axes of any kind otherwise never appear in the 
hands of the enemies. 99 As noted earlier, the enemies usually hold a 
small dagger, a sword, 100 a feather, occasionally a bow or throwstick, 101 
and symbols of submission. Thirdly, in this genre weapons generally 
appear intact. If the object in the prisoner’s hand on the Siamun relief is 
an axe, the prisoner’s fingers encircle the blade, showing that the haft 
had broken off. These observations indicate that this object was not an 
axe. 

As for the issue of the historicity of smiting scenes, Green’s claim 
that the kings who commissioned smiting scenes usually did campaign 
is not strictly true, especially in the twenty-first dynasty. In the Temple 
of Khonsu in Thebes, for example, one scene shows Herihor on a galley 
striking a bound Asiatic and Cushite. 102 The inscription found above 
Herihor’s galley says, ‘[Herihor] whom his father Amun has created to 
be ruler of all that the sun disk encircles, king of the Black land [Egypt] 
and ruler of the Red land [the desert], the sovereign who has subdued 
the nine bows [Asiatics]’. 103 

Three considerations cast serious doubt on the historicity of this ‘cam¬ 
paign’. First, Herihor almost surely never campaigned in Palestine, 
since his rule extended only as far north as El-Hibeh, 104 c. 75 miles 
south of Cairo. Secondly, the Report of Wenamun shows that the Egyp¬ 
tians had no control over the Levant at this time. 105 They may not have 

98. Gaballa, Narrative , p. 135; Leclant, ‘Pharaons’, pp. 77-84 (79). 

99. Giveon, ‘Egyptian Official’, pp. 142-43 (142). 

100. Hall, Pharaoh, pi. 65. 

101. On a pectoral of Amenemhet III (Hall, Pharaoh, pi. 36). 

102. Hall, Pharaoh , pi. 83; The Epigraphic Survey, The Temple of Khonsu: Scenes 
of King Herihor (Chicago: Oriental Institute, 1979), pis. 19, 20. A similar kiosk 
scene is found among the corpus of Ramesses II’s reliefs (Hall, Pharaoh , pi. 66). 

103. The Epigraphic Survey, Temple of Khons, text 6, lines. 14-23. Also, in 
another part of this relief another text reads, l O mighty lord, I give you every land 
together, and the nine bows in obeisance’ (text 7, lines 13; Breasted, Records , IV, 
p. 305). 

104. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, pp. 249, 50. 

105. Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel , p. 296. 
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controlled Cush either. 106 Thirdly, Herihor was not even a king, 107 al¬ 
though here he is portrayed as such. This scene thus portrays a fictitious 
victory: Herihor as ‘king’ conquers the traditional enemies of Egypt. 
Moreover, Herihor was not the only ruler to claim fictitious victories. 
At Medinet Habu, for example, Ramesses III is shown defeating Asiat¬ 
ics in a battle, but there is no other evidence of such a battle and most 
scholars doubt that it ever occurred. 108 According to W. Murnane, 

Scenes like this reflect an ideology: the king, in theory, was master of 
‘all lands’ beyond Egypt’s borders. He was thus expected to maintain 
some sort of presence in Asia—even if it was restricted to the walls of his 
mortuary temple. 109 

The smiting scene thus portrays a fundamental duty of the king: to 
overcome chaos and establish order. Whether any campaign in fact 
occurred is secondary. 

To summarize briefly, there is little likelihood that the object in 
Siamun’s Battle Relief is an axe, nothing to connect the alleged cam¬ 
paign in the relief with Philistia or any part of the Levant, and good 
reason to consider that it might depict a fictitious victory anyway. 
Indeed, close attention to certain details in the fragment within the 
constraints of its genre yield different interpretations, including the pos¬ 
sibility that the campaign was simply part of the stock royal rhetoric. 

For instance, the position of the arms on Siamun’s relief is virtually 
unique. One arm crosses in front of (behind?) the prisoner and passes 
between his other arm and torso; the other is down, slightly bent at the 
elbow. Usually in reliefs of this type, the second arm rests on the 
prisoner’s knee or encircles another enemy’s waist. As suggested by 
Lance and Kitchen, 110 therefore, more than one prisoner is in view. The 


106. Spalinger, ‘Egypt’, ABD, II, p. 354. 

107. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period , p. 251. According to Cerny, Herihor 
probably died before Ramesses XI (‘Egypt’, pp. 638-41). See also D.B. Redford, 
‘Herihor’, LA, II, cols. 1129-33. 

108. Breasted gives the texts associated with these reliefs ( Records , IV, pp. 68- 
77), and although they are long, their very generality (no specific names for indi¬ 
viduals and few of cities) attests to their Active character. 

109. W.J. Murnane, United With Eternity: A Concise Guide to the Monuments of 
Medinet Habu (Chicago: Oriental Institute, 1980), p. 18. 

110. Lance, ‘Double-Ax’, p. 212; Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period , p. 281. 
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Egyptian artist has depicted two prisoners, one facing the king, the other 
facing away, perhaps facing a deity. This stance also appears in the 
Medinet Habu reliefs. 111 The upraised arm then could belong to the 
prisoner facing the king, with the lowered arm belonging to the other 
prisoner and behind him. The line running parallel to the lowered fore¬ 
arm most likely depicts his second arm, suggesting a prisoner whose 
arms are bound. 112 In this type of depiction of a bound prisoner, the 
forearms typically both appear, while only one upper arm is shown. 
This is the case on the Siamun relief as well. If this interpretation is 
correct, the object in the relief cannot be a weapon since a bound pris¬ 
oner never holds a weapon. 113 His hands are always empty. Often, they 
are clasped into a fist, 114 and the prisoners have a rope trailing behind 
them and tied to their arms. Perhaps the alleged axe is merely the lines 
of a rope halter. It could also be some sort of handcuffs, although I have 
not seen any comparable examples in Egyptian reliefs. 

A remote possibility is that the lowered ‘arm’ is a halter, similar to 
that on a pectoral from the late twentieth dynasty (allegedly depicting 
Amenhotep I). 113 Here the king strikes two captives, an Asiatic and a 
Cushite. Both individuals have halters attached to their necks. One end 
of the halter rises and the other descends similar to the ‘arm’ in the 
Siamun relief. At the lower end of the halter is an object that looks like 
a hatchet. Could this be the ‘double-axe’ of the Siamun relief? 

A final point concerns the historicity of the scene on Siamun’s Battle 
Relief. During the early Third Intermediate Period, Pharaoh’s victory 
over the entire world is characteristically depicted by a defeated Cushite 
and Asiatic in a smiting scene, as in Shoshenq’s relief, the Herihor 
relief (discussed earlier, pp. 42-43), and the pectoral. With the excep- 


111. See The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu , II, pis. 85, 105, 111, 114. Here 
the scene depicts Libyan and Syrian prisoners. 

112. Bound prisoners occasionally appear in smiting scenes, but more generally 
in procession scenes; for example, a scene from Medinet Habu (The Epigraphic 
Survey, Medinet Habu, II, pis. 91, 11, 120). 

113. See, for example, The Epigraphic Survey, Medinet Habu, I, Pis. 91, 111. 

114. For example in Hall, Pharaoh , pi. 61. 

115. For a photo of the pectoral, see Hall, Pharaoh, pi. 82; W.C. Hayes, The 
Scepter of Egypt (2 vols.; New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1990), I, p. 422, 
fig. 268; for a discussion of the piece, see Hall, Pharaoh, p. 41; W.C. Hayes, 
Scepter, I, pp. 52, 420. 
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tion of Shoshenq’s invasion, the others depict fictitious victories. Even 
Shoshenq’s victory over Cush is uncertain, despite the presence of 
Cushites on his relief and a mention of them in the text. 116 Considering 
its proximity in time to the others, most likely Siamun’s Battle Relief 
depicts a fictitious victory as well. 

Papyrus Moscow 127 

Papyrus Moscow 127 (copied c. 1000 BCE), 117 a (probably) pseudo-his¬ 
torical letter found in 1890 CE near El-Hibeh in the same cache of 
papyri as the Report of Wenamun and the Onomasticon of Amenope, 
recently has been cited by Kitchen as evidence for contact between 
Egypt and Edom during the time of David, since it mentions Seir. 118 
The extant text consists of 65 lines of writing in hieratic. It purports 
to have been written by a certain Egyptian official, Wermai, who was 
wrongfully ousted from his position as ‘god’s father of the temple at 
Heliopolis’. He subsequently fled and settled in an area oppressed by an 
unnamed ruler. At the end of the text, Wermai mentions another indi¬ 
vidual, his savior (or his oppressor), who had gone to ‘those of Seir’. 119 
The pertinent section of the text translates somewhat as follows: ‘If 
only I could send him [his savior or his oppressor] off to Naharin, to 
fetch the hidden tmrgn [guide?], with whom he had gone to those of 
Seir’. According to Kitchen, this event dated to about the same time as 


116. Amun says to Shoshenq, ‘Thou hast smitten the lands and the countries, 
thou hast crushed the Cushite Troglodytes [sic.], thy sword was mighty among the 
Asiatics’ (Breasted, Records, IV, p. 356). 

In texts from Akhenaten on, Syria/Palestine and Cush ( Kjrw and Kjs) appear in 
stereotyped conjunction, representing the foes at the extremities of the world (A.H. 
Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica [2 vols.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1947], I, pp. 180-81. See, for instance, Papyrus Harris 3.5; 46.3; 78.11 [Breasted, 
Records , IV, pp. 114, 164, 205] and the texts mentioned by Gardiner). 

117. See R.A. Caminos, A Tale of Woe: From a Hieratic Papyrus in the A. S. 
Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow (Oxford: Griffith Institute, 1977). pp. 1-4, 
who dated it on palaeographic grounds. 

118. K.A. Kitchen, ‘The Egyptian Evidence on Ancient Jordan’, in P. Bien- 
kowski (ed.). Early Edom and Moab: The Beginning of the Iron Age in Southern 
Jordan (Sheffield Archaeological Monographs, 7; Sheffield: J.R. Collis Publi¬ 
cations, 1992), pp. 21-34 (27). 

119. See Kitchen, ‘Egyptian Evidence’, pp. 21-34 (27); Caminos, Tale of Woe, 

p. 68. 
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the flight of Hadad the Edomite to Egypt (1 Kgs 11.14-22). 120 Conse¬ 
quently, this text may attest to contacts between Egypt and Palestine at 
roughly the time of David. 

Three uncertainties about this text, however, temper any conclusions 
about contacts between Egypt and Palestine during the twenty-first dy¬ 
nasty: the date of the events it relates, its historicity, and the translation 
of the key phrase. Although the papyrus copy dates to about 1000 BCE, 
the original document or the events it describes cannot be dated so 
specifically, and the events could have occurred as early as the thir¬ 
teenth century. 121 Egyptian scribes were known to recopy texts for long 
periods. A copy of the ‘Story of Sinuhe’, for example, dates to the 
nineteenth dynasty, even though the ‘events’ happened early in the 
twelfth. 122 The conclusion that the text of Papyrus Moscow 127 had 
been copied for a long time is supported by the many misspellings and 
the transposition of entire clauses at two points. 123 Indeed, the text 
was largely untranslated for 70 years after its discovery because it was 
deemed so corrupt (through successive copying) that it was virtually 
untranslatable. 124 Consequently, the events mentioned in this papyrus 
might have occurred several centuries prior to the time of David and 
Solomon. 

Secondly, the historicity of the account is uncertain. The lack of spe¬ 
cific details such as personal names (in contrast to the Report of Wena- 
mun or the ‘Satirical Letter’, 125 for instance) renders the account virtu¬ 
ally unverifiable, and Naharin and Seir may merely represent liminal 
destinations for Wermai’s hero or liminal areas known to be inhabited 
by ‘uncivilized’ bedouins, the Shasu. 126 Since the papyrus was a school 
exercise, it may have been manufactured purely for training purposes. 

120. Kitchen, ‘Egyptian Evidence’, pp. 21-34 (27). 

121. Caminos, Tale of Woe, p. 1. Kitchen also noted that, while the extant manu¬ 
script dated to about 1000 BCE, the ‘composition may have been earlier’ (‘Egyptian 
Evidence’, pp. 21-34 [27]). 

122. Lichtheim, AEL, I, p. 23. Other Middle Kingdom texts surviving on New 
Kingdom manuscripts are the ‘Satire of the Trades' and the ‘Admonitions of 
Ipuwer’ (Lichtheim, AEL, I, pp. 150, 185). 

123. See Caminos, Tale of Woe, pp. 1-7. 

124. Caminos, Tale of Woe, p. 9. 

125. ANET, pp. 475-79. 

126. For the numerous Egyptian texts that make Seir the home of Shasu nomads, 
see R. Giveon, Les Bedouins shosou des documents egyptiens (Documenta et Mon- 
umenta Orientis antiqui, 18; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1971), pp. 100, 101. 
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Thirdly, the meaning of the expression ‘those of Seir’ is uncertain. 
Kitchen, on the one hand, translated the expression njy-s’r , a genitive 
construction composed of the plural of the demonstrative nj and the 
place name ‘Seir’, as ‘those o/Seir’, that is, the Seirites or Edomites 
who lived in Edom. Caminos, on the other hand, translated the text 
as ‘those from Seir’ and located these Seirites in Egypt not Edom. 127 
Unfortunately, the exact nuance of the expression cannot be fully expli¬ 
cated. Kitchen attempted to refute Caminos’s conclusion that the Seirites 
were in Egypt by noting that Wermai’s desire to ‘fetch deliverance even 
from afar’ shows that these Seirites were far from Egypt. 128 However, 
owing to the extensive use of pronouns throughout the text, it is dif¬ 
ficult to decipher the object of Wermai’s statement, either his savior or 
his oppressor. In either case, however, it is not necessary to understand 
the location of ‘those of Seir’ as a point far from Egypt. The text simply 
notes that this individual went to ‘those of Seir’ with the ‘hidden tmrgn ’. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be no good reason to doubt that ‘those of 
Seir’ refers to Seirites in Seir, as Kitchen concluded. 

Therefore, until further evidence appears to clarify the meaning of 
‘Seir’ and verify the historicity of the contact, this text should be used 
cautiously and only in conjunction with other, better evidence to illu¬ 
minate the relationship between Egypt and Palestine at the approximate 
time of David and Solomon. There simply is too little information to 
place these events confidently at the time of the extant papyrus copy. 
Also, even if the text does belong to the time of David and Solomon, it 
does not necessarily attest to any contact between Egypt and Palestine. 
At best, it confidently attests to an awareness in Egypt that Seir was far 
from Egypt. 

The Abydos Stela of Shoshenq, Great Chief of the Meshwesh 
On a red granite stela found at Abydos appears an inscription of Sho¬ 
shenq I, erected before his accession. The damaged text contains 26 
lines of writing, detailing the establishment of a funerary cult for Sho¬ 
shenq’s deceased father. As part of this cult, Shoshenq brought a statue 
of his father to Abydos, as well as a sizable endowment for the mainte¬ 
nance of the cult. According to lines 10 and 11 two foreigners from 


127. Caminos, Tale of Woe, p. 68. 

128. Kitchen, ‘Egyptian Evidence’, pp. 21-34 (31 n. 29). 
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Khor, 129 the Syro-Palestinian coast, 130 whose names were Akhamen- 
kanekht and Akhptahkanekht, 131 were part of the entourage designated 
to maintain the cult and statue. 132 Is the presence of two Syro-Pales- 
tinians in Egypt at this time evidence of Egyptian presence or contact 
with Palestine? Scholars disagree. Green stated that they were ‘prob¬ 
ably prisoners of war’, although he does not elaborate or substantiate the 
suggestion. 133 If so, their presence in Egypt evidences Egyptian military 
activity in Palestine during the final years of the twenty-first dynasty. 
Redford, on the other hand, wrote that it is uncertain whether they were 
prisoners of war or part of the slave trade. 134 The laconic text affords 
little to elucidate how or when these two men came to be in Egypt, and 
different possibilities exist; (1) Their ancestors may have lived in Egypt 
for some time. (2) They may simply have had ancestors who resided in 
Syria-Palestine. Notably, both men have Egyptian names, suggesting 
they may have come from Egypt, despite their epithets. Also, they were 
high-ranking officers in Shoshenq’s administration, 135 making it doubt¬ 
ful that they were prisoners of war. In this case, this text does not indi¬ 
cate any direct contact between Egypt and Palestine at the end of the 
twenty-first dynasty. (3) Possibly, they may have wandered into Egypt, 


129. See A.M. Blackman, 'The Stela of Shoshenk, Great Chief of the Meshwesh’, 
JEA 27 (1941), pp. 83-95 (84), pi. 11. 

130. F.J. Yurco, ‘Merenptah’s Canaanite Campaign’, JARCE 23 (1986), pp. 189- 
215 (190); Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, I, pp. 180-87. Khor’s bound¬ 
aries are very uncertain and probably were very fluid. On the basis of Papyrus Anas- 
tasi III, A. Scheepers concluded that it extended approximately from Sile to Dam¬ 
ascus (‘Anthroponymes et toponymes du recit d’Ounamon’, in E. Lipinski [ed.], 
Phoenicia and the Bible [OLA, 44; SP, 11; Leuven: Peeters, 1991], pp. 17-84 [65- 
66]). It apparently included both the coast and hinterland (H. Goedicke, The Report 
of Wenamun [Near Eastern Studies; Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1975], p. 64). 

131. See Blackman, ‘Stela’, p. 84. The transcriptions of these names are uncer¬ 
tain since one glyph is virtually unreadable, but they are apparently unattested else¬ 
where (See H. Ranke, Die agyptischen Personennamen [2 vols.; Gliickstadt: J. J. 
Augustin, 1935], I, p. 414). 

132. For a translation with commentary and notes, see Blackman, ‘Stela’. 

133. Green, ‘Solomon and Siamun’, p. 365. Earlier Redford suggested this also 
(‘Studies, II’, p. 4), and perhaps Green has adopted Redford’s view. 

134. Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, p. 297. 

135. Kitchen, ‘Egypt and Israel’, p. 111. 
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a practice of Levantine peoples for millennia. If so, this text attests to 
(sporadic) migration of Levantines into Egypt, but does not necessarily 
point to any aggression by Egypt nor any ties or relations between the 
inhabitants of Egypt and Palestine. Therefore, although the presence of 
these two ‘Khorites’ in Egypt may suggest that individuals were mov¬ 
ing between Egypt and Palestine during the late twenty-first dynasty, 
there is not enough evidence in the text to warrant the conclusion that 
they were brought to Egypt due to Egyptian presence in or direct inter¬ 
action with Palestine. 


b. The Twenty-Second Dynasty 

Inscriptions Pertaining to Shoshenq ’s Campaign 
The surviving texts detailing Shoshenq’s campaign are the clearest 
evidence of Egyptian contact with Palestine during the early twenty- 
second dynasty. A number of issues pertinent to this study are still 
unsolved, however. What was the purpose of the invasion? What was 
its extent? What, if any, lasting effects did it have on Palestine? Finally, 
what does it say about contacts between Egypt and Palestine at the 
approximate time of David and Solomon? 

Three extant Egyptian texts record the invasion: the inscription on the 
famous Great Karnak Relief located on the south wall of the Kamak 
Temple , 136 a severely damaged topographical list found at the Temple 
of Amun in El Hibeh , 137 and a fragmentary stela found in hall K at 
Kamak . 138 Because the latter two texts are so badly damaged, scholar¬ 
ship has focused on the Great Kamak Relief, which is fairly well pre¬ 
served. The inscription begins with a stereotypical summation of the 
campaign , 139 using both language and a genre borrowed from New 
Kingdom texts. The only specific toponym, a reference to ‘Mitanni’, 


136. For a drawing of the scene, see The Epigraphic Survey, Bubastite Portal, 
pis. 3, 4. For the relief’s position in the temple, see J. Simons, Handbook for the 
Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating to Western Asia (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1937), p. 91. For publications associated with this scene and text, see B. Porter and 
R.L.B. Moss, Topographical Bibliography of Ancient Egypt: Hieroglyphic Texts, 
Reliefs, and Paintings. II. Theban Temples (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1972), p. 35. 

137. See Simons, Handbook, p. 102. 

138. Translated in Breasted, Records, IV, p. 358. 

139. Translated in Breasted, Records, IV, pp. 55-57. For comments, see Kitchen, 
Third Intermediate Period , p. 301; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, p. 314. 
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for instance, is anachronistic. Like Naharin in Papyrus Moscow 127, 
‘Mitanni’ appears to have been a liminal point for the utter north in 
Egyptian conception. For explaining specific aspects of the campaign, 
therefore, the first part of the text is of little help, and scholars have 
concentrated on the second part, which comprises ten lines of oval 
name rings surmounted by figures of bound Asiatics. These rings encir¬ 
cle the names of cities in Palestine, allegedly defeated by the Pharaoh 
during the course of his campaign. The top five lines of the list contain 
13 name-rings each; another four lines below have 17 rings each. 140 The 
final line consists of approximately 50 rings, the exact number being 
uncertain because the relief is damaged. Other parts of the list also have 
suffered damage, including all of line 4 (rings #40-52), much of line 
5 (#60-65, in particular), and the end of line 8 (#113-16). Originally, 
approximately 180 rings existed. The number of actual places is only 
80, however, since many names comprise two or more oval rings. 141 

The purpose of Shoshenq’s attack is unclear. 142 Ahlstrom suggested 
that he sought to restore economic domination over the area, since Sho- 
shenq moved along major trade arteries. 143 Elsewhere, he claimed that 
Shoshenq used a ‘border incident as a pretext for his campaign. His in¬ 
scription at Karnak mentions that Semites, whom the Pharaoh consid¬ 
ered to be Judahites, had crossed the border into Egypt and attacked 
Egyptian outposts’. 144 Here, he appears to have relied on Kitchen, who 
suggested it was a border incident. According to Kitchen, Shoshenq con¬ 
sidered these Semites to have been ‘Judean subjects committing hostile 
acts’. 145 Redford also has argued that Asian incursions into Egyptian 
territory may have brought about a retaliatory strike by Shoshenq. 146 
Earlier, he had suggested that Rehoboam himself might have requested 
help, but this conclusion arose from a conjectured reconstruction of 
another text. 147 The surviving texts in fact give vague references to 
raids of foreigners into Egypt, suggesting a possible cause for war. The 


140. For the positioning, see Simons, Handbook, p. 179. 

141. Simons, Handbook , p. 91. 

142. For a brief discussion, see Currid ( Ancient Egypt , pp. 188-89). 

143. Ahlstrom, ‘Shoshenq’s Campaign’, p. 14. 

144. Ahlstrom, History, p. 554. 

145. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, p. 294. 

146. Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, pp. 313-14. 

147. Redford, ‘Studies, II’, p. 10. 
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stereotypical prose inscription on the Great Karnak Relief, for instance, 
mentions that the defeated foes had ‘begun to invade [thy] bound¬ 
aries’. 148 The fragmentary relief found in hall K at Karnak mentions a 
battle near the Bitter Lakes in the delta region. 149 Unfortunately, the 
latter text is almost wholly lost and the surviving lines of writing are 
very vague. The former text is highly stereotypical and the references to 
invasions by foreigners could be nothing more than stereotypical vic¬ 
tory-inscription language. Moreover, these foreigners are not identified 
or enumerated, as is typical with Egyptian texts. Assuming these texts 
accurately portray the situation, therefore, the immediate pretext for the 
invasion was incursions into Egypt by inhabitants of Palestine. That they 
were specifically Judahites or even ‘Semites’, however, is not directly 
supported by the Egyptian texts. Nor is there any indication from these 
texts that Shoshenq considered these invaders to be Judeans or part of 
any organized polity in Palestine. The ‘enemies’ may simply have been 
marauding bands of nomads, a phenomenon typical of the delta region. 

Central to discerning Shoshenq’s purpose is determining his cam¬ 
paign itinerary. Since Egyptian topographical lists usually followed an 
inner order, often ‘along roads or geographical units’, 150 scholars have 
attempted to decipher the path of Shoshenq’s campaign in the order of 
toponyms. 151 Unfortunately, many toponyms are unknown and those 
that are known (approximately 20) resist a simple itinerary. 152 Most 
likely, the list does not detail the path of a single Egyptian army. Egyp¬ 
tian kings usually divided their troops into several units and attacked 


148. Translated by Breasted ( Records , IV, p. 356). 

149. See Breasted, Records, IV, p. 358; Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, 
p. 294; Redford, ‘Studies, II’, p. 10; idem, ‘Shishak’, ABD, V, pp. 1221-22. 

150. According to S. Ahituv ( Canaanite Toponyms in Ancient Egyptian Docu¬ 
ments [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1984], p. 4). 

151. The major studies of the twentieth century are M. Noth, ‘Die Wege des 
Pharaonenheere in Palastina und Syrien. IV. Die Shoschenkliste’, ZDPV 61 (1938), 
pp. 277-304; B. Mazar, The Campaign of Pharaoh Shishak to Palestine’, in Volume 
du Congres, Strasbourg, 1956 (VTSup, 4; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1957), pp. 57-66; 
S. Herrmann, ‘Operationen Pharao Schoschenks I. am ostlichen Ephraim’, ZDPV 
80 (1964), pp. 55-79; Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, pp. 294-300, 432-47; and 
Ahlstrom, ‘Shoshenq’s Campaign’, pp. 1-16. 

152. For a concise summary arranged by toponym, see Currid, Ancient Egypt, 
pp. 190-202. 
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several areas simultaneously, 153 and in recording the invasion the scribes 
apparently paratactically arranged several records. 154 Therefore, the 
most one can expect are small collections of names arranged in some 
geographic pattern. 155 

Analysis of the surviving part of the toponym list indicates that Sho- 
shenq’s major thrusts were into northern Palestine and into the Negev 
and southern Judah. 156 Lines 1-5 (rings 1-65) detail the northern thrust, 
and several paths have been suggested. 157 Rings 1-9 list the ‘Nine 
Bows’, the traditional summation of Egypt’s enemies. Ring 10 reads, 
‘Copy of A[siatic (name)s]’, 158 introducing the remainder of the list, 
indicating that Shoshenq attacked Asia not Cush, contrary to the prose 
inscription. Rings 11-13 appear to trace Shoshenq’s entrance into Pales¬ 
tine via Gaza (#11 or #12) and Rubuti (#13). At this point, Shoshenq’s 
path is less certain and most likely he divided his troops into several 
contingents. Line 2 (rings 14-26) documents a thrust from Taanach 
(#14) through the Esdraelon and Jordan valleys to Aijalon (#26). Line 3 
(#27-39) traces a unit from Megiddo (#27) down the coast, possibly to 
Tappuah. 159 Finally, line 5 (#53-65) documents a thrust possibly through 
the Jordan valley, and then from Zemaraim (#57) near Bethel through 
Tirzah (#59) to ‘the valley’ (#65). 160 Because several areas of lines 6-10 
(#66-175?) have been damaged and many names are unknown, scholars 


153. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period , p. 296; Ahlstrom, ‘Shoshenq’s Cam¬ 
paign’, p. 8. 

154. Ahlstrom, ‘Shoshenq’s Campaign’, p. 13. 

155. Simons, Handbook, p. 37. Y. Aharoni’s list shows this clearly (in his The 
Land of the Bible [Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1979], p. 325). 

156. See Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, p. 433, for a chart. 

157. For summaries and evaluations, see Ahlstrom, ‘Shoshenq’s Campaign’, 
pp. 4-7; Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, pp. 442-47. 

158. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, p. 435. 

159. See Ahlstrom, ‘Shoshenq’s Campaign’, p. 8; Kitchen, Third Intermediate 
Period, p. 436. Mazar argued this list was written in boustrophedon for the first 
four lines. Hence, in his understanding #14 immediately preceded #27. Ahituv 
(Toponyms , p. 21) and Aharoni ( Land of the Bible, p. 325) followed him. Geo¬ 
graphically, this makes sense, but Egyptian topographical lists never used bous¬ 
trophedon writing, so Mazar’s interpretation should be rejected (Kitchen, Third 
Intermediate Period, p. 444). 

160. Rings 53-58 are damaged and any complete reconstruction is hypothetical 
(Ahlstrom, ‘Shoshenq’s Campaign’, p. 10). 
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decline to trace Shoshenq’s path through the south. 161 Clearly, however, 
Shoshenq devoted considerable effort to conquering the Negev. The 
inclusion of Arad (#108-109) and three sites beginning with ‘Negev’ 
point to the Negev, 162 but Shoshenq’s motive is unclear. Perhaps he 
sought to seize the main trade routes to Arabia or believed the inhab¬ 
itants of this area were a serious threat to his borders. The text does not, 
and would not, list any such mundane motives, however. 

The apparent absence of Jerusalem from the list is puzzling. Earlier, 
some scholars of the nineteenth century attempted to read ‘Jerusalem’ 
in ring 13 or 29, but these arguments have not held up under close anal¬ 
ysis of the toponyms. 163 More recently, others have appealed to the 
biblical account of Shoshenq’s campaign (1 Kgs 14.25-28) to explain 
the absence of Jerusalem. 164 They argue that Rehoboam capitulated, 
Shoshenq spared Jerusalem, and then omitted Jerusalem from his list. 
Shoshenq’s list, however, is most likely a list of cities visited, not a 
list of cities destroyed. 165 Consequently, Jerusalem should appear. 166 


161. Summarized by Kitchen ( Third Intermediate Period , pp. 441-42). 

162. For the sites, see Ahituv, Toponyms , pp. 149-50. 

163. See Simons, Handbook, pp. 95-96, for a discussion. 

164. For instance, Redford, ‘Studies, II’, p. 10; Kitchen, Third Intermediate Peri¬ 
od, p. 298. 

165. See D. Ussishkin, ‘Notes on Megiddo, Gezer, Ashdod, and Tel Batash in the 
Tenth to Ninth Centuries B.C.’, BASOR 277/278 (1990), pp. 71-92 (73). 

166. Recently, K.A. Kitchen has suggested that the name ‘David’ may appear 
in name ring 106 (‘A Possible Mention of David in the Late Tenth Century BCE, 
and Deity *Dod as Dead as the Dodo?’, JSOT 76 [1997], pp. 29-44 [39-41]). The 
name ring, although partial defaced, clearly reads dywt (Simons, Handbook, 
p. 185). Scholars generally have shown reluctance when interpreting the name ring. 
For instance, Ahituv does not mention it; Simons does not translate it ( Handbook, 
p. 185); and Currid merely states that ‘the inscription is obscure’ ( Ancient Egypt, 
p. 199). Problematic to Kitchen’s reading, and he is well aware of it, is the reading 
of the quail chick glyph as a consonantal w\ and the final cord hieroglyph is clearly 
a t not a d. Kitchen admits that a couple of names on the Shoshenq list use the quail 
chick for vocalic o rather than consonantal w, but he argues that the consonantal 
reading is ‘preferable’, and that certain names on the list also use the quail chick as 
a consonantal w. Regarding the use of a final t rather than d. Kitchen appeals to a 
sixth-century CE inscription in old South Arabic that uses a final t in a clear ref¬ 
erence to King David. This evidence, however, is at least 1400 years removed from 
Shoshenq and it is questionable how conclusive it is. Kitchen admits that his evi¬ 
dence is not conclusive, and his reading, while intriguing and provocative, should 
not be used for any far reaching conclusions regarding the historicity of David or 
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Nevertheless, other notable cities are also absent. Shechem, for instance, 
Should appear between #57 and #59 (Tirzah). Also, Lachish is missing. 
Perhaps, these cities were insignificant at this time and so were by¬ 
passed. No conclusion can be definitive, however, given the obliteration 
of line 4. This line could have contained an itinerary of cities in central 
Judah, an area otherwise unaccounted for in the list. 

The names ‘Judah' and ‘Israel’ are also absent from the surviving 
parts of the list. Since names of ‘nations’ do not appear in topographical 
lists, however, this is not unusual. The names of regions occasionally 
occur (Canaan, Moab, and Seir, 167 for instance), but Egyptian topo¬ 
graphical lists comprise predominantly city names. Since the Syria- 
Palestine that Egypt confronted in the latter half of the second millen¬ 
nium BCE was a land divided into many small city-states, and not an 
organized nation, Egypt may not have recognized (politically, that is) 
any nation. Other possibilities exist. Polities may have been listed by 
the chief city. Tirzah, for instance, might have denoted all of ‘Israel’. 
Also, these ‘nations’ may have been enumerated under unknown Egyp¬ 
tian names, just as Assyrian texts call Israel ‘Bit-Humri’, and the Tel 
Dan inscription (most likely) calls Judah ‘Beth-Dawid’. 

Despite the mention in the texts of an immediate pretext for the inva¬ 
sion, Shoshenq seems to have invaded Palestine in a deliberate attempt 
to revive the glory of the New Kingdom. 168 He had successfully re¬ 
united Egypt and perhaps regained parts of Cush. The next step was the 
reacquisition of the Levant. The inscription on the Great Kamak Relief, 
its location in Thebes, and the use of the smiting genre all point to an 
effort to revive and imitate New Kingdom models. The monuments 


the history of Israel in general. To this point, all extra-biblical references to ‘David’ 
produced in any proximity to the time in which King David is alleged to have lived 
use ‘David’ not as a personal name but as a place name. These include the Tel Dan 
stela and the Mesha stela. 

167. See Ahituv, Toponyms, pp. 83, 143, 167. 

168. Ahlstrom, History, p. 555. Contra Spalinger, ‘Egypt’, p. 356, who mainly 
used the lack of another attack to justify his conclusion. Redford also correctly 
noted that ‘there is no evidence that [Shoshenq] made any real attempt to secure the 
territory he ravaged’ (‘Studies, II’, p, 11). However, if the campaign occurred late 
in Shoshenq’s reign, as appears likely, his death may have prevented any follow-up. 
Consequently, the lack of another attack cannot be used to discern Shoshenq’s 
purpose or long-term goals for the invasion. 
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describing this campaign are in Thebes and attest to both a wish by 
Shoshenq to gain favor there and a wish to revive the glory of Amun 
and his temple. The discovery of a stela of Shoshenq at Megiddo 169 may 
also show that he intended to hold his conquests in Palestine. Neverthe¬ 
less, whatever Shoshenq’s motives for the invasion, it ended as an iso¬ 
lated razzia, 170 and for the duration of the tenth and early ninth centuries 
there is no further textual evidence for Egyptian contact of any kind 
with Palestine. 

The surviving texts for Shoshenq’s invasion do not suggest that 
friendly relationships or ties of any sort existed with Palestine at the 
time. Rather, the invasion shows clearly that hostility existed. Unfortu¬ 
nately, lacunae in the above texts limit their usefulness for reconstruct¬ 
ing the course of Shoshenq’s campaign or the status of any political 
entities in Palestine. 

The Inscription on the Statue ofPediest, Son ofApy 
Another text sometimes identified as evidence for contact between 
Egypt and Palestine during the early-twenty-second dynasty appears on 
a black basalt statuette found somewhere in the Nile delta in 1894 
CE. 171 It was first translated into French by E. Chassinet, but in English 


169. Published in R.S. Lamon and G.M. Shipton, Megiddo I (Chicago: Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 60. 

170. As concluded by D. O’Conner, ‘New Kingdom and Third Intermediate 
Period’, in B. Trigger, B.J. Kemp, D. O'Conner, and A.B. Lloyd (ed.). Ancient 
Egypt: A Social History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 183- 
278 (242); Redford, ‘Studies, IT, p. 11; Spalinger, ‘Egypt’, II, p. 356; Edwards, 
‘Egypt’, p. 547; Miller and Hayes, History , p. 245. 

171. First published by E. Chassinat, ‘Un interprete egyptien pour les pays chan- 
aneens’, BIFAO 1 (1901), pp. 98-100. For photographs, see G. Steindorff, ‘The 
Statuette of an Egyptian Commissioner in Syria’, JEA 25 (1939), pp. 30-33, pi. 7; 
A. Nibbi, Canaan andCanaanite in Ancient Egypt (Oxford: DE Publications. 1989), 
pp. 55-57; B. Porten, ‘The Identity of King Adon’, BA 44 (1981), pp. 36-52 (44). 
See also Nibbi ( Canaan , p. 54; idem, ‘The Canaan in Egypt’, in Atti del II con- 
gresso intemazionale di studi Fenici e Punici [3 vols.; Rome: Consiglio Nazionale 
Delle Ricerche, 1991], I, pp. 169-78 [176]) for a drawing of the statuette and the 
inscription (reproduced in mirror image!). The transcription of the end of the text as 
given in Porten (‘Identity’, pp. 36-52 [44]) incorrectly adds ‘nsw’ after wpwty. For a 
brief overview of the problems associated with this inscription, see C.S. Ehrlich, 
The Philistines in Transition: A History from ca. 1000-730 B.C.E. (SHCANE, 10; 
Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1996), p. 65. 
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the major translation and discussion was produced by G. Steindorff. 
The inscription refers to a certain Pjdijst ‘wpwty n pj kn”n 172 n prsf, 
the ‘envoy/messenger 173 of Gaza of Philistia (prst) with the determina¬ 
tive for a foreign country or city 174 )’. 175 Despite his Egyptian name 176 


172. The spelling of ‘Canaan’ is unique (compare the spellings in M. Gorg, ‘Der 
Name “Kanaan” inagyptischerWiedergabe’, BN 18 [1982], pp. 26-27). Most likely, 
the ‘has been mistakenly written twice. 

173. For this translation, see A. Erman and H. Grapow, Worterbuch der dgyp- 
tischen Sprache (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1955), p. 304; M. Valloggia, Recherche 
sur les ‘messagers’ (wpwtyw) dans les sources egyptiennes profanes (Geneva: 
Droz, 1976); C.R. Higginbotham, ‘The Egyptianization of Ramesside Palestine’ 
(PhD dissertation. The Johns Hopkins University, 1994), pp. 68-74. 

174. This is the only occurrence of prst as a toponym in Egyptian texts (Ahituv, 
Toponyms, p. 155). Usually it is an ethnicon. 

175. The recent works by N.P. Lemche ( The Canaanites and their Land: The 
Tradition of the Canaanites [JSOTSup, 110; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991]), 
Redford (Egypt and Canaan in the New Kingdom [Beersheba, IV; Beersheba: Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev Press, 1990], pp. 34-35), and K.D. Hutchins 
(‘Defining the Boundaries: A Cultic Interpretation of Numbers 14.1-12 and Ezekiel 
47.13—48.1, 28’, in M.P. Graham, W.P. Brown and J.K. Kuan (eds.), History and 
Interpretation: Essays in Honour of John H. Hayes [JSOTSup, 173; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1993], pp. 215-30) have shown that there was no province of ‘Canaan’ 
in New Kingdom Egypt. In fact, no Canaan as a territory w'ith clearly delineated 
boundaries existed in the ancient world (contra B. Mazar, ‘Canaan and the Canaan¬ 
ites’, in S. Ahituv [ed.], Biblical Israel [Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1992], pp. 16-21; 
W. Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens zu Vorderasien im 3. und 2. Jahrtausend v. 
Chr. [Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1962], pp. 220, 249; N. Na’aman, ‘The 
Canaanites and their Land: A Rejoinder’, UF 26 [1995], pp. 399-417; Yurco, 
‘Merenptah’s Campaign’, pp. 189-215 [196]). Na’aman’s recent criticism of 
Lemche does not consider the careful nuances of Lemche’s argument. The former 
never shows either that the inhabitants of Canaan ever called themselves ‘Canaan¬ 
ites’ (a point that he acknowledged, but brushed off with a generalization [p. 408]), 
or that ‘Canaan’ was a fixed territory with clearly defined boundaries. True, 
‘Canaan’ appears to have been used of the general area of the Levant. It may have 
been equal to the Egyptian province in Asia (Na’aman, ‘Canaanites’, pp. 399-417 
[407], but see Redford, Egypt and Canaan), but Asia could include areas as far 
north as Ugarit. It appears to me that Na’aman has read into the texts a pre¬ 
conceived definition of ‘Canaan’ not supported by the texts he used. This is also 
true of Rainey’s recent contribution to the discussion (A.F. Rainey, ‘Who is a 
Canaanite? A Review of the Textual Evidence’, BASOR 304 [1996], pp. 1-16). 
Thus, all the occurrences of pj Km’’n in Egyptian texts almost certainly refer to 
Gaza (as suggested by M. Weippert, in ‘Semitische Nomaden des zweiten Jahr- 
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(meaning ‘the one whom Isis gives’ 177 ), Pjdijst was of Levantine de¬ 
scent since his patronym, Apy, is Semitic 178 and the characteristic nsw 
(‘of the King’) is missing after wpwty. m Most likely, he was a ‘mes¬ 
senger’ from Gaza to Egypt, 180 although his Egyptian name and use of 
Egyptian language show that his ties to Egypt were strong. From this 
data, it is clear that in Pjdijst ’ s time regular contact and political ties 
existed between Egypt and Palestine, at least with Gaza, and possibly 
with other places in Palestine. Perhaps, Egypt had control over the town. 


tausends Uber die Sjsw der agyptischen Quellen’, Bib 55 [1974], pp. 265-80, 427- 
33 [429]). Further proof comes from Hooker’s recent demonstration that until the 
time of either Tiglath-Pileser III or Sargon II the ‘Brook of Egypt’ was the Wadi 
Besor,y'«5/ south of Gaza, not the Wadi el-Arish (P.K. Hooker, ‘The Location of the 
Brook of Egypt’, in Graham, Brown and Kuan [eds.], History and Interpretation, 
pp. 203-14). Thus, as the city at the entrance to ‘Canaan’, Gaza became ‘The City 
of Canaan’ or simply ‘The Canaan’. Gaza was the first major city along the Via 
Maris and was one of the three main Egyptian administrative centers during the 
eighteenth dynasty (Redford, Egypt and Canaan, pp. 32, 34-35). 

Interestingly, in extant Egyptian texts Gaza is last called ‘The Canaan’ during 
the reign of Ramesses III (H.J. Katzenstein, ‘Gaza in the Egyptian Texts of the New 
Kingdom’, JAOS 102 [1982], pp. 111-13 [112]). By the time of the Onomasticon of 
Amenope, it is called ‘Gaza’, perhaps implying that when Egypt lost control, it 
ceased to be called ‘The Canaan’. This may indicate that our text comes from a time 
of Egyptian suzerainty, possibly the reign of Shoshenq 1, but more likely the reign 
of Psammeticus I, when Egypt regained control over Palestine with the collapse of 
the Assyrian Empire (for Egypt’s renewed control over Palestine, see Miller and 
Hayes, History, pp. 388-90). 

176. Contra Nibbi, Canaan, p. 59, who misunderstood Valloggia. 

177. Ranke, Personennamen, p. 121. 

178. See Chassinat, ‘Interprete’, pp. 98-100 (100); Steindorff, ‘Statuette’, p. 32; 
Valloggia, Recherche, p. 188; Ranke, Personennamen, p. 60. The name ‘Apy’ is 
found on a bulla from the late seventh or sixth century found, perhaps, at Tell Beit 
Mirsim (G.I. Davies, Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions [Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1991], 100.588). 

179. Valloggia, Recherche, p. 189. 

180. Valloggia, Recherche, p. 189; A. Alt, ‘Ein Gesandter aus Philistaa in Ae- 
gypten’, BO 9 (1952), pp. 163-64 (164); E. Edel, ‘Weitere Briefe aus der Heirat- 
skorrespondenz Ramese’ II. Kub III 37 + KBo I 17 und KUB III 57’, in W.F. 
Albright (ed.), Geschichte undAltes Testament (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1953), pp. 
27-64 (56); contra Steindorff, ‘Statuette’, p. 31. Weippert (‘Semitische Nomaden’, 
pp. 265-80, 427-33 [429]), however, has shown that grammatically the expression 
wpwty n pj Kn”n n prst could mean ‘messenger to the Canaan’ (contra Alt, ‘Ein 
Gesandter’, pp. 163-64 [164]). 
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Papyrus Anastasi III (thirteenth century BCE) mentions two other indi¬ 
viduals from Gaza whose names were Egyptian but whose patronyms 
were Semitic. 181 This type of elite emulation is typical of periods of 
Egyptian suzerainty over Palestine. Apparently, Gazaites were quick to 
adopt Egyptian names and culture during periods of Egyptian suze¬ 
rainty. 

Problematic to this text is its date. Its find spot is unknown, so it can¬ 
not be dated archaeologically. Steindorff dated the inscription to the 
twenty-second dynasty based on the use of the previously unused ‘wig’ 
hieroglyph instead of the cup hieroglyph as the Egyptian second per¬ 
son masculine singular suffix. His conclusion generally prevails. 182 The 
twenty-second dynasty, however, lasted for over two centuries, and 
dating this text specifically to the reign of Shoshenq I is difficult. Stein¬ 
dorff placed it after Shoshenq’s invasion, since he believed that this 
would have been a likely time for Egyptian suzerainty over Palestine. 183 
His date for the text, therefore, is based largely on his reconstruction of 
Shoshenq’s invasion. 

Two lines of evidence, however, suggest that the inscription derives 
from considerably later than the time of Shoshenq I. First, W.F. Al¬ 
bright, cited in a postscript by H. Tadmor, 184 noted that the text used 
a purely consonantal orthography, and, consequently, belonged to the 
Saite period. 185 According to Albright, during the time of the New 
Kingdom, syllabic orthography gradually replaced purely consonantal 
spelling for foreign personal names and toponyms; 186 later in the Third 
Intermediate Period syllabic orthography went out of vogue. Analysis 
of the Pediest Inscription bears out Albright’s conclusions. The name 
‘Pa-Canaan’ during the eighteenth to twentieth dynasties almost always 

181. ANET, pp. 258-59; Katzenstein, ‘Gaza in the Egyptian Texts’, pp. 112-13. 

182. Nibbi, Canaan, p. 55; Alt, ‘Ein Gesandter’, pp. 163-64; Valloggia, Recher¬ 
che, pp. 188-89; Lemche, Canaanites , pp. 53-54; Ahituv, Toponyms, p. 155; al¬ 
though Gardiner viewed Steindorff s conclusion as a ‘conjecture’ ( Ancient Egyptian 
Onomastica , I, p. 201). 

183. He saw Shoshenq’s campaign as more than a razzia (Steindorff, ‘Statuette’, 
p. 33). 

184. H. Tadmor, ‘Que and Musri’, IEJ 11 (1962), pp. 143-50 (150). 

185. Chassinat has argued the statue itself was from the Saite period, but still 
placed Pediest in the time of Shoshenq I (‘Interprete’. pp. 98-100 [100]). 

186. W.F. Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (New 
Haven: American Oriental Society, 1934), pp. 1-25. The topographical lists, for 
instance, almost always use syllabic orthography. 
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is spelled with a vocalic j after the k. lS7 Only once on Papyrus Anastasi 
III (A 8:5) is the j missing. 188 In the Pediest Inscription it is missing. 
Moreover, the name ‘Philistine’ during the twentieth dynasty always 
has a semi-vocalic w after the p. m Here it is missing. 190 This evidence 
unfortunately is mitigated by the lack of attestation for prst as either a 
toponym or ethnicon outside of twentieth-dynasty inscriptions, but the 
spelling suggests a later date. Albright’s observations, therefore, give 
good reason to give a later date to the inscription. 

Secondly, the name ‘Pediest’ only occurs in later usage. 191 Although 
it appears during the twenty-second dynasty, it is more frequent in later 
times. In his Third Intermediate Period in Egypt, for instance, Kitchen 
listed eight Pediests, but none lived earlier than the end of the ninth 
century. 192 The name also appears on a seal from Samaria, dated to the 
eighth century. 193 It is worth noting that the name type pj + di + DN 
only occurs in the Late Period: sporadically in the twenty-first dynasty, 
commonly in the twenty-second, and with greatest occurrence in the 
Saite and following times. 194 Although someone in the tenth century 
could have been named Pediest, in the absence of positive attestations 
the late twenty-second dynasty and following seems to be a better time 
to date this inscription. 

Therefore, despite its apparent attestation to regular contact between 
Egypt and south-east Palestine, without further evidence to anchor this 
inscription to the reign of Shoshenq I, it should not be used as evidence 

187. The Soleb Column VI (Nibbi, Canaan, p. 34); Seti (Nibbi, Canaan, pp. 35, 
36); Amara List nos. 65, 103 (timeof Ramesses II (Nibbi, Canaan, p. 37]); Memep- 
tah’s victory stela (Nibbi, Canaan, p. 38); Papyrus Anastasi I 27:1 (Nibbi, Canaan, 
p. 51); Papyrus Anastasi IV 16:4 (Nibbi, Canaan, p. 52); Papyrus Mayer A:10 
(Nibbi, Canaan, p. 53); Abbott Dockets B 12 (Nibbi, Canaan, p. 53). 

188. Nibbi, Canaan, p. 52. A Ptolemaic inscription also lacks the i (Nibbi, 
Canaan, p. 60). The wig sign is used frequently in the Ptolemaic period (Steindorff, 
‘Statuette’, p. 31). 

189. Brug, Study, p. 16; Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, I, p. 200; Stein¬ 
dorff, ‘Statuette’, p. 32. 

190. One cannot rule out the possibility that these may be mistakes by an inexpe¬ 
rienced scribe. Other errors obtain on the inscription (Steindorff, ‘Statuette’, p. 31). 

191. Ranke, Personennamen, p. 121. 

192. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, index, and the references there. 

193. A. Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Seals (London: East and West Library, 
1950), p. 31. 

194. D.B. Redford, A Study of the Biblical Story of Joseph (Genesis 37-50) 
(VTSup, 20; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1970), pp. 228-30. 
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for the relationship between Egypt and Palestine during the time of 
David and Solomon. More likely, it attests to contacts later in the mil¬ 
lennium, possibly in the eighth or seventh century BCE. 

References from Byblos: Shoshenq and Phoenicia 
This is an appropriate place to discuss some evidence from Byblos, 
since it concerns Shoshenq I. There is some epigraphic evidence for con¬ 
tact between Shoshenq and Byblos, evidence that ends a century-long 
hiatus of written data concerning the relationship between Phoenicia 
and Egypt. The evidence is: a statue of Shoshenq I with an inscription 
of Abibaal of Byblos, 195 a statue of Osorkon I with an inscription of 
Elibaal, 196 and a statue of Osorkon II; 197 all three pieces were found in 
Byblos. The significance of this evidence, however, is uncertain. 198 

Redford took the statue of Shoshenq as evidence of Egyptian suze¬ 
rainty over Byblos, 199 but this seems to stretch the data too far. Al¬ 
though the prose inscription on the Great Karnak Relief mentions that 
Shoshenq struck the Fenkhu (probably the Phoenicians), the city-list 
apparently mentions no cities in Phoenicia. The mention of the Fenkhu, 
therefore, might belong to the rhetoric of the inscription, or possibly 
Shoshenq considered the inhabitants of Palestine to the south to be 
‘Fenkhu’. After all, the language and material culture of Phoenicia and 
Palestine, particularly northern Palestine, at this time were similar (see 
Chapter 2). The statue, therefore, may only symbolize trade relations, 
although Egypt most likely interpreted it as a sign of suzerainty. 

In any case, the three statues indicate that Egypt’s relations with 
Phoenicia were peaceful, unlike relations with Palestine further south. 
Traditionally, contacts between Egypt and Byblos were made by sea 200 
and bypassed Palestine. Therefore, Shoshenq could have been hostile to 

195. For a translation of the text, see J.C.L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic 
Inscriptions (3 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973), III, p. 19. 

196. Gibson, Textbook , III, p. 21; J. Leclant, ‘Les relations entre l’Egypte et la 
Phenicie du voyage d’Ounamon a l’expedition d’Alexandre’, in W.A. Ward (ed.), 
The Role of the Phoenicians in the Interaction of Mediterranean Civilizations 
(Beirut: American University of Beirut: 1968), pp. 9-31 (12). 

197. S. Pemigotti, ‘Phoenicians and Egyptians’, in S. Moscati (ed.). The Phoeni¬ 
cians (Bompiani: Fabbri, 1988), pp. 522-31 (527). 

198. See Leclant, ‘Les relations’, p. 12. 

199. Redford, ‘Shishak’, ABD, V, p. 1221. 

200. J. Leclant, ‘Prolusione: Les Pheniciens et l’Egypte’, in Atti del II congresso 
intemazionale di studi Fenici e Punici, I, pp. 7-17 (10). 
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Palestine, yet have maintained peaceful trade relations with Byblos. In 
comparison to both earlier (New Kingdom) and later (Saite) periods, 
the evidence for contact between Phoenicia and twenty-first- and twen¬ 
ty-second-dynasty Egypt is very meager. There is no written evidence 
for any contact between Phoenicia and twenty-first-dynasty Egypt, 201 
and the above evidence is all that exists for the early twenty-second 
dynasty. Therefore, the extant epigraphic evidence currently shows 
decreasing contact between Phoenicia and Egypt through the twelfth 
century until Wenamun (c. 1080 BCE), then a hiatus until Shoshenq I 
with some evidence for the twenty-second dynasty, and a great resur¬ 
gence during the twenty-sixth dynasty. 202 

4. Conclusion 

From this analysis of the epigraphical evidence from Egypt, two con¬ 
clusions arise. First, none of the texts which have been cited as evidence 
for close ties between Egypt and Palestine during the late eleventh and 
tenth centuries BCE in fact indicates close ties or relations. Generally, 
they have been misinterpreted, overinterpreted or overconfidently dated 
to this period. What actual ‘battle’, if any, Siamun’s Battle Relief attests 
to cannot be pinpointed to Palestine. Papyrus Moscow 127 may not be 
germane, since the events it describes may fall outside the approximate 
period of David and Solomon; further, it may be fictional. Similarly, the 
inscription on the Statue of Pediest probably belongs to a period after 
the dissolution of Solomon’s kingdom. Although the Abydos Stela of 
Shoshenq might attest to a movement of inhabitants of Palestine into 
Egypt, it does not give any hint of Egyptian wars in Palestine or any 
direct contacts between Egypt and Palestine. The Kamak record of the 
campaign of Shoshenq is the only indisputable contact between Egypt 
and Palestine. This record shows a hostile relationship, however, not 
close ties of friendship. 

Secondly, the very paucity of the epigraphic evidence reviewed above 
suggests that there was little contact between Egypt and Palestine dur¬ 
ing the period under consideration. This impression is in keeping with 
other evidence available pertaining to the history of Egypt during the 


201. According to Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period , p. 292. 

202. See Pemigotti, ‘Phoenicians and Egyptians’, p. 527. Both he and Kitchen 
say that with Shoshenq I ‘trade resumed with Phoenicia’ (my emphasis) (Pemigotti, 
‘Phoenicians and Egyptians’, p. 527; Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period , p. 292). 
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late twentieth dynasty through the early twenty-second dynasty. There 
is nothing to suggest close ties or political alliances between Egypt and 
Palestine during the approximate time of David and Solomon. Admit¬ 
tedly, these two dynasties are poorly attested in Egyptian sources. 
However, this fact only supports the conclusion reached in this study, 
since the very lack of evidence is a firm reminder that Egypt was weak 
and introverted at this time. Indeed, as early as the time of King Narmer 
(c. 3100 BCE), the written and pictorial evidence for Egyptian contact 
with Palestine is far greater than for the period of the late-twenty-first 
and twenty-second dynasties. 

In summary, the available Egyptian textual evidence indicates that 
Egypt became more isolated after the fall of the New Kingdom, and 
interaction with Palestine steadily decreased. The last written evidence 
for contact with the northern coast is the Report of Wenamun, which 
shows that Egypt commanded little respect in Phoenicia. After this, 
Egypt appears to have lost direct contact with Palestine until the resus¬ 
citation of Egyptian power later in the reign of Shoshenq I. He appears 
to have revived trade contact with Byblos and invaded Palestine, 
possibly after Solomon’s death. After Shoshenq I, contact was sporadic 
until the mid-ninth century when Egypt allied itself with the states of 
the Levant against Assyria. 



Chapter 2 


The Archaeological Evidence from Palestine 


As with the epigraphical materials from Egypt, it is possible to draw 
some general conclusions from the uncovered material culture of Pales¬ 
tine at roughly the time of David and Solomon. Assigning particular 
occupational strata, building remains, or artifacts specifically to the time 
of either king is more difficult. 


1. Correlating the Material Remains to the Reigns of 
David and Solomon 

The Iron Age, especially the opening centuries, was somewhat of a 
‘dark age’ throughout the ancient Near East, including Palestine. The 
material remains are not very impressive as a rule or conducive to sharp 
typological distinctions. Nevertheless, a broad phasing for categorizing 
the artifacts in Iron Age Palestine was established by the work of W.F. 
Albright at Tell Beit Mirsim in the 1920s. According to this phasing. 
Iron I begins with the disappearance of Cypriot and Mycenaean im¬ 
ported pottery and the appearance of Philistine pottery, corresponding 
roughly to the collapse of the East Mediterranean cultural Koine of the 
Late Bronze Age. It ends with the appearance of red-slip pottery with 
hand and wheel burnishing. 1 Albright associated the last phase of Iron I, 
phase Iron IC, with the tenth century, the time of David and Solomon, 
arguing that the destruction of Tell Beit Mirsim Bjhad been effected by 


1. For a brief summary of the development of dating and typology, see S. Gitin, 
‘Stratigraphy and Its Application to Chronology and Terminology’, Biblical Archae¬ 
ology Today (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1985), pp. 99-107. For a state¬ 
ment on the importance of this pottery for dating Iron Age remains, particularly to 
the Age of Solomon, see J.S. Holladay, Jr, ‘Red Slip, Burnish, and the Solomonic 
Gateway at Gezer’, BASOR 277/278 (1990), pp. 23-70 (24). 
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Shoshenq I. 2 This destruction level, therefore, became the reference 
point for Solomonic pottery. Albright’s broad divisions have become a 
virtual consensus in the archaeology of Palestine, although other schol¬ 
ars have debated whether Albright’s Iron IC should not more properly 
be labelled Iron IIA (which I have adopted in this study). Either way, 
the Iron IC/IIA horizon would correspond roughly to the time of David 
and Solomon. Dating the remains more precisely, however, is another 
matter. As recently noted by A. Mazar, between the collapse of Egptian 
control over Palestine and the rise of Assyrian domination in the late 
eighth century BCE, ‘we have no sound basis for absolute chronology 
[in Palestine]’. 3 

Attempts to date remains specifically to the time of Solomon have 
depended on two benchmarks. First, there is a rise in the quality of the 
material culture of Palestine during Iron IIA, such as the appearance of 
the hand-burnished, red-slip ware and more impressive architectural 
remains. This seems to fit the biblical description of Solomon’s reign 
as one of prosperity and large building projects. Related to this is 
Y. Yadin’s correlation of the six-chamber gates at Megiddo, Hazor, and 
Gezer with the notice in 1 Kgs 9.15 of Solomon’s building projects pre¬ 
cisely at these sites. Secondly, there is evidence of destructions at sev¬ 
eral other sites in addition to Tell Beit Mirsim. These destructions are 
also attributed to Shoshenq who, according to 1 Kgs 14.25-28, cam¬ 
paigned in Palestine during the decade following Solomon’s death. 
Presumably, then, the occupational phases of these cities, terminated by 
Shoshenq, would have been Solomonic. 

There are no benchmarks for associating material remains specifi¬ 
cally with the reign of David. Moreover, the two described above for 
Solomon have become problematic in recent years. D. Ussishkin has 
challenged the correlation of the six-chamber gates at Megiddo, Hazor 
and Gezer with 1 Kgs 9.15, arguing that the gates at Gezer and Megid¬ 
do possibly belong to the ninth century and thus are post-Solomonic. 4 


2. See W.F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (repr.; 
Richard Lectures, 1931; Cambridge: ASOR, 1974), p. 106; see also H.D. Lance, The 
Old Testament and the Archaeologist (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981), p. 70. 

3. A. Mazar, ‘Iron Age Chronology: A Reply to 1. Finkelstein’, Levant 29 
(1997), pp. 157-67 (157). 

4. D, Ussishkin, ‘Was the “Solomonic" City Gate at Megiddo Built by King 
Solomon?’, BASOR 239 (1980), pp. 1-18; idem , ‘Notes’, pp. 71-92 (74). See also 
I. Finkelstein, ‘The Date of Gezer’s Outer Wall’, TA 8 (1981), pp. 136-45; 
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This raises questions regarding the Solomonic dating of the hand-bur¬ 
nished, red-slip ware, usually associated with these gates, and Ussishkin 
has recently suggested that the hand-burnished wares may indeed be 
post-Solomonic. 5 Furthermore, Ussishkin has challenged the notion that 
Shoshenq destroyed many cities in Palestine. 6 If he is right, then it must 
be reconsidered whether some of the city destructions attributed to 
Shoshenq were actually caused by him, and, accordingly, whether the 
occupational phases preceding the destructions were Solomonic. 

In a related vein, Finkelstein has recently argued that Monochrome 
Philistine pottery does not show up until late in the twelfth century, 
with Bichrome wares belonging to the eleventh and early tenth cen¬ 
turies. 7 The implication of this, should it prove to be correct, is that 
strata currently dated to the eleventh century belong in fact to the tenth, 
and those currently dated to the tenth century (and associated, accord¬ 
ingly, with the ‘United Monarchy’) really belong to the ninth century. 8 
Presumably, then, Iron IB, not Iron IIA, would correspond to the tenth 
century, the time of David and Solomon. 

Their views have been challenged, however. Recently, A. Ben-Tor 
has asserted that the Hazor gate belongs to the tenth century BCE. 9 
According to Ben-Tor, the pottery in the lowermost level of the case¬ 
mate floor connected to the gate is very early Iron II, making both the 


G. Barkay, ‘The Iron Age II—III’, p. 307. D. Milsom (‘The Design of the Royal 
Gates at Megiddo, Hazor, and Gezer’, ZDPV 102 [1986], pp. 87-92) has shown that 
the gates neither have the same plan nor are they made of the same material. Also, 
the gates do not connect to the same type of wall at any of the sites. For instance, 
the Megiddo gate connects to a solid wall, while the Hazor gate connects to a 
casemate wall. This fact alone casts grave doubts on the idea that they either had a 
single designer or were the product of a single central administration. 

5. ‘Gate 1567 at Megiddo and the Seal of Shema, Servant of Jeroboam’, in 
M.D. Coogan, J.C Exum and L.E. Stager (eds.). Scripture and Other Artifacts: 
Essays on the Bible and Archaeology in Honor of Philip J. King (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1994), pp. 410-28 (424). Ussishkin’s article is 
concerned with the date of Gate 1567 at Megiddo and the dates of four seals found 
in association with it, particularly the Shema seal. 

6. Ussishkin, ‘Notes’, p. 74. 

7. I. Finkelstein, ‘The Date of the Settlement of the Philistines in Canaan’, TA 
22 (1995), pp. 312-39 (224). 

8. I. Finkelstein, ‘The Archaeology of the United Monarchy: An Alternative 
View’, Levant 28 (1996), pp. 177-87 (179). 
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wall and gate tenth century. He argues further that there are simply too 
many strata between the gate and the late eighth century strata to fit into 
the ninth and early eighth centuries. 10 Also, W.G. Dever and J.S. Holla- 
day, Jr continue to insist that the gate at Gezer is Solomonic. Holladay, 
in particular, contends that the similarity of the material culture found 
in certain Iron Age strata at sites such as Megiddo, Lachish, and Gezer 
is adequate reason to attribute them all to the same period. 11 Hopefully, 
continued excavations will eventually clarify the issue, but no doubt hot 
debate will continue for some time before the issue is resolved. 

These issues are very complex and, as seen above, any absolute dat¬ 
ing of the artifacts of early Iron Age Palestine necessarily rests to some 
degree on the Hebrew Bible. Since the working hypothesis of this study 
is that there were a David and a Solomon, who ruled over some ‘king¬ 
dom’ during the late eleventh and tenth centuries BCE, it seems best and 
safe to accept as another working hypothesis that the time of David and 
Solomon would have fallen within the Iron IB and IIA horizons (accord¬ 
ing to ‘Israeli’ nomenclature). 

Therefore, the available archaeological evidence from Palestine relat¬ 
ing to David and Solomon can be approached in two ways. First, 
although one cannot distinguish with absolute certainty pre-Davidic, 
Davidic, Solomonic, or post-Solomonic artifacts, certain overall trends 
in the Egyptian related aspects of the material culture of early Iron Age 
Palestine can be delineated. Secondly, all specifically Egyptian-related 
artifacts from Iron IIA, the approximate time of David and Solomon, 
can be enumerated. 


9. A. Ben-Tor, ‘The Renewed Excavations at Hazor (1990-1995)’, ASOR 
Reports on Current Excavations and Surveys: Non-Affiliated (paper presented at 
the 1996 ASOR meeting, New Orleans, 24 November 1996); idem, ‘Unearthing the 
Ancient City of Hazor’, Religious Studies News (1996), pp. 1, 4; see also S.R. 
Wolff, ‘Archaeology in Israel’, AJA 100 (1996), pp. 725-68 [740-47]. 

10. Ben-Tor, ‘Renewed Excavations’, pp. 1, 4. See, most recently, A. Ben-Tor 
and D. Ben-Ami, ‘Hazor and the Archaeology of the Tenth Century B.C.E.’, IEJ 48 
(1998), pp. 1-37. Also, see the rebuttal of Finkelstein by Mazar (‘Iron Age 
Chronology’, pp. 157-67). 

11. J.S. Holladay Jr, ‘The Kingdoms of Israel and Judah: Political and 
Economic Centralization in the Iron IIA-B (ca. 1000-750 BCE)’, in T.E. Levy (ed.), 
The Archaeology of Society in the Holy Land (New York: Facts on File, 1995), pp. 
369-99 (372). 
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2. General Trends in Material Culture and Egyptian Contact in 
Iron I and Early Iron II 

For simplicity, ancient Palestine can be divided into two regions: the 
coast/inland valleys and the highlands. Until sometime in the twelfth 
century the coastal and valley sites largely maintained their ‘Late 
Bronze Age Canaanite’ culture. At that time the Philistines appeared, 
bringing their tell-tale Monochrome (which evolved into locally made 
Mycenaean IHClb ware) 12 and then Bichrome pottery. Consequently, 
for a century or so, two material cultures coexisted in coastal and inland 
sites. After the Philistines arrived, they appear to have spread through¬ 
out the coast and into inland valleys and some highland sites during the 
later-twelfth and eleventh centuries. 13 Philistine sites flourished during 
Iron I, and the Philistines gradually fused their Mycenaean material 
culture with the local ‘Canaanite’ culture. By the end of Iron I, a dis¬ 
tinctive Philistine culture had disappeared. As heirs of the Egyptian- 
izing ‘Canaanite’ culture of the Late Bronze Age, the Philistines 
adopted much Egyptian culture. 14 Consequently, at sites that Philistines 
occupied one might expect Egyptian-related remains in Iron I and IIA 
settings. 

As for the highlands, at the end of the Late Bronze Age, they were 
virtually unoccupied; occupation was confined almost entirely to the 
coast and inland valleys (Jezreel, Jordan). 15 The main city of the hill 
country during the Late Bronze Age was Shechem, and the Amarna 
Letters show that it exercised considerable power over the entire area. 


12. L.E. Stager, ‘The Impact of the Sea Peoples in Canaan (1185-1050 BCE)’, 
in T.E. Levy (ed.), Archaeology of Society in the Holy Land (New York: Facts 
on File, 1995), pp. 332-48 (334). For a general description of the pottery, see 
A. Mazar, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible (Anchor Bible Reference Library; 
New York: Doubleday, 1990), p. 314; R. Amiran, Ancient Pottery of the Holy Land 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1970), pp. 284-88. 

13. For a map of the sites at which Philistine pottery has been found, see 
T. Dothan, The Philistines, p. 26. 

14. See T. Dothan, The Philistines, p. 296. 

15. The area that later became ‘Manasseh’, for instance, was almost empty of 
human occupation (A. Zertal, ‘ “To the Land of the Perizzites and the Giants”: On 
the Israelite Settlement in the Hill Country of Manasseh’, in I. Finkelstein and 
N. Na’aman [eds.]. From Nomadism to Monarchy [Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society, 1994], pp. 47-69 [51]). 
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It appears to have been destroyed c. 1300 BCE, without recovering its 
former influence. 16 

In Iron I, the hill country from the Sea of Galilee to the Negev expe¬ 
rienced an explosion in settled population, as shown by close surface 
surveys of the Cisjordan. 17 Finkelstein has shown that this burst of habi¬ 
tation in the Cisjordanian highlands is part of a cyclical pattern, with 
similar manifestations in Early Bronze and Middle Bronze. 18 

The origin of the settlers is uncertain. That some of them had no¬ 
madic origins and came from east of Palestine is asserted strongly by 
some Israeli archaeologists, although other archaeologists and historians 
have contended that the settlers had an agricultural background and 
were indigenous to the Cisjordan. 19 Probably, they had a variety of ori¬ 
gins, which included northerners who migrated south due to unrest in 
Anatolia and Syria, Sea Peoples, indigenous coastal and valley people, 
and settling nomads. 20 This proliferation of settlements was probably 


16. J.A. Callaway, ‘A New Perspective on the Hill Country Settlement of 
Canaan in Iron Age I’, in J.N. Tubb (ed.), Palestine in the Bronze and Iron Ages 
(London: Institute of Archaeology, 1985), pp. 31-49 (36). For a full bibliography, 
see Zertal, ‘To the Land of the Perizzites’, p. 57. 

17. For an enumeration of the surveys, see I. Finkelstein, ‘The Great Transfor¬ 
mation: The “Conquest” of the Highlands Frontiers and the Rise of the Territorial 
States’, in T.E. Levy (ed.), Archaeology of Society in the Holy Land (New York: 
Facts on File, 1995), pp. 349-65 (351). 

18. I. Finkelstein, ‘The Emergence of Israel: A Phase in the Cyclic History of 
Canaan in the Third and Second Millennia BCE’, in I. Finkelstein and N. Na’aman 
(eds.), From Nomadism to Monarchy (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1994), 
pp. 150-78; ‘The Great Transformation’, pp. 349-65 (354-58); idem, ‘Ethnicity and 
Origin of the Iron I Settlers in the Highlands of Canaan: Can the Real Israel Stand 
Up?’, BA 59 (1996), pp. 198-212 (206-209). See also R.B. Coote and K.W. White- 
lam, The Emergence of Early Israel in Historical Perspective (SWBA, 5; Sheffield: 
Almond Press, 1987), pp. 32-48. 

19. For instance, Callaway, ‘A New Perspective’, pp. 31-49; G.W. Ahlstrom, 
Who Were the Israelites? (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1986), pp. 26-36; idem, 
‘The Origin of Israel in Palestine’, SJOT2 (1991), pp. 19-34 (24); T.L. Thompson, 
Early History, pp. 215-92; W.G. Dever, ‘Howto Tell a Canaanite from an Israelite’, 
in H. Shaaks (ed.), The Rise of Ancient Israel (Washington: Biblical Archaeology 
Society, 1992), pp. 27-61; idem, ‘Ceramics, Ethnicity, and the Question of Israel’s 
Origins’, BA 58 (1995), pp. 200-13. 

20. Miller and Hayes, History, pp. 78-79; Finkelstein and Na’aman, From No¬ 
madism to Monarchy, p. 13; V. Fritz, The City in Ancient Israel (Biblical Seminar, 
29; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), p. 361. 
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triggered by the deterioration of Egyptian rule, the arrival of migrants, 
and the general ‘collapse’ of the Late Bronze Age Mediterranean 
Koine , 21 The ethnicity of the settlers is uncertain also for lack of epi- 
graphical evidence, 22 but it is usually assumed that they included the 
ancestors of the Israelites. 23 These groups appear to have largely partic¬ 
ipated in the material culture of the ‘Canaanites’ in the coast and val¬ 
leys, but they gradually developed a culture peculiarly suited to the 
highlands. Hence, there is great similarity and continuity with the Late 
Bronze cultures of the coast and plains, 24 but differences seem to exist 
as well. 25 

These hill country settlements uniformly were small, unfortified 
villages, 26 characterized by pillared buildings (usually four-room 
houses); 27 they were often made up of a row of broadrooms surrounding 
a courtyard. 28 Some villages achieved a degree of ‘fortification’ by 
building houses along the perimeter of the settlement, creating a wall. 29 
There is little evidence of urbanization, social stratification, or central- 


21. Miller and Hayes, History, p. 85. 

22. For a discussion on the issue of archaeology and ethnicity, see Finkelstein, 
‘The Great Transformation’, pp. 349-65 (352, 365). 

23. See Dever (‘How to Tell a Canaanite’, and ‘Ceramics, Ethnicity’), who 
argued that continuity in material culture into late Iron II coupled with texts shows 
this. Finkelstein (‘Ethnicity and Origin’, pp. 200-13 [200]) agreed, although he 
argued that only food choices, as seen in remains, could identify the ethnicity of the 
inhabitants (‘Ethnicity and Origin’, pp. 200-13 [206]). 

24. See Ahlstrom, Who Were the Israelites, pp. 26-36; idem, ‘Origin’, pp. 19-34 
(22); idem, History, p, 349; W.G. Dever, ‘The Late Bronze-Early Iron I Horizon in 
Syria-Palestine: Egyptians, Canaanites, “Sea Peoples”, and Proto-Israelites’, in 
W.A. Ward and M. Joukowsky (eds.). The Crisis Years (Dubuque: Kendall/Hunt, 
1992), pp. 99-110; idem, ‘How to Tell’; idem, ‘Ceramics. Ethnicity’; Finkelstein, 
‘Ethnicity and Origin’, pp. 198-212 (198), and literature there. 

25. See I. Finkelstein, The Archaeology of the Israelite Settlement (Jerusalem: 
Israel Exploration Society, 1988), p. 274; Finkelstein and Na’aman, From No¬ 
madism to Monarchy, p. 10. 

26. See Finkelstein, Archaeology, p. 30. 

27. Finkelstein. Archaeology, pp. 250-59; V. Fritz, An Introduction to Biblical 
Archaeology (JSOTSup, 172; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994), pp. 73-75. 

28. Finkelstein, Archaeology, pp. 238-50; idem, ‘The Great Transformation’, 
pp. 349-65 (358). 

29. Fritz’s ‘ring-shaped villages’ {City, p. 69). 
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ized government (no public buildings 30 ) in Iron I. One main exception 
is the site of Tel Masos (Khirbet el Meshash), which was considerably 
larger than other sites of the time. 31 Building 314, in particular, shows 
several signs of having been the house of a member of the elite class. 
In addition, imported pottery at Tel Masos indicates that trade existed 
with the south and east. 32 Beyond this, there is little evidence of inter¬ 
national contacts at highland sites during Iron I. This is true of the 
coastal and valley sites as well. 33 

In the coast, valleys and highlands, Iron II continues the general 
trends of Iron I and shows a steady rise in the number of settlements, 
with larger sites and more impressive building remains, colonization of 
the western hills, and new types of pottery. One new element, however, 
is the gradual abandonment of many Iron I sites with growing concen¬ 
tration of population in urban centers. 34 In Iron IIA there is evidence 
of fortifications, social stratification, and urbanization. Sites such as 
Megiddo, Hazor, Gezer, 35 Kinrot, Tell es Saba (Beersheba), 36 and pos¬ 
sibly Beth Shemesh 37 exhibit nascent urbanization and signs of central- 


30. Finkelstein, Archaeology, p. 30. Perhaps public buildings have been uncov¬ 
ered in Area C at Iron I Shiloh (See Finkelstein, Shiloh: The Archaeology of a 
Biblical Site [Tel Aviv: Institute of Archaeology, 1993J, p. 385). 

31. Fritz, City, pp. 64-69. 

32. See I. Finkelstein, Living on the Fringe (Monographs in Mediterranean 
Archaeology, 6; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), pp. 114-18; Z. Herzog, 
‘The Beer-Sheba Valley: From Nomadism to Monarchy’, in I. Finkelstein and 
N. Na’aman (eds.). From Nomadism to Monarch (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society), pp. 122-49 (133); F.S. Frick, The Formation of the State in Ancient Israel 
(SWBA, 4; Sheffield: Almond Press, 1985), p. 160. 

33. See A. Mazar, ‘The Iron Age I’, in A. Ben-Tor (ed.), The Archaeology of 
Ancient Israel (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992), pp. 300-301; P.E. 
McGovern, ‘Central Transjordan in the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages: An Alter¬ 
native Hypothesis of Socio-Economic Transformation and Collapse’, in A. Hadidi 
(ed.), Studies in the History and Archaeology of Jordan III (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1987), pp. 267-73 (267). 

34. See W.G. Dever, ‘Archaeology and the Age of Solomon’, in J.K. Handy 
(ed.), The Age of Solomon: Scholarship at the Turn of the Millennium (SHCANE, 
11; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), pp. 217-51 (222). 

35. See V. Fritz, ‘Monarchy and Re-urbanization: A New Look at Solomon’s 
Kingdom’, in V. Fritz and P.R. Davies (eds.), The Origins of the Ancient Israelite 
States (JSOTSup, 228; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), pp. 187-95 (195). 

36. Fritz, City, p. 62. 

37. The ‘Strong Wall’ and the recently discovered reservoir may date to Iron 
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ized government, as seen in the larger structures and public buildings. 38 
Whether Jerusalem was outfitted at this time with new walls is uncer¬ 
tain. 39 Other structures were built at Lachish, Tell el Hesi, and Tell en 
Nasbeh during Iron IIA. 40 

Despite this degree of advancement in culture in Palestine, Iron IIA, 
even early IIB, is still a ‘dark age’ for Palestine. Evidence for literacy, 

IIA. See S. Bunimovitz and Z. Lederman, ‘Beth-Shemesh: Culture Conflict on 
Judah’s Frontier’, BARev 23.1 (1997), pp. 42-49, 75-77 (75-77). Two factors have 
motivated the excavators’ decision to place these structures in the tenth century and 
associate them with the ‘United Monarchy’. First, both are built on Iron I remains 
and thus have a terminus post quem of c. 1000 BCE. Secondly, it is ‘known’ that 
Iron IIA was a period of more intense building activity. Nevertheless, the exca¬ 
vators cannot place these structures any more precisely than this, and they could 
date to later in Iron II. 

38. I am not as convinced as some others that this evidence can be construed as 
proof for a single, centralized administration in Palestine at this time. Without texts 
to tell us that all these sites were part of a single organized polity, it is impossible to 
know whether the similarities in art, architecture, and so on, are the result of a 
single centralized administration or the result of some form of peer-polity inter¬ 
action (competition and emulation) between several small Early State Modules (See 
C. Renfrew, ‘Introduction: Peer Polity Interaction and Socio-Political Change’, 
in C. Renfrew and J.F. Cherry (eds.), Peer Polity Interaction and Socio-Political 
Change [New Directions in Archaeology; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1986], pp. 1-18). The world of Archaic Greece, for instance, known from ample 
texts to have been politically fragmented, nevertheless shows strong signs of similar 
material culture, such as art, architecture, ceramics, and so on. The modes of trans¬ 
fer in Greece were trade and conscious efforts to imitate one another, not the result 
of any single, centralized administration (see A.M. Snodgrass, ‘Interaction by 
Design: The Greek City State’, in C. Renfrew and J.F. Cherry [eds.], Peer Polity 
Interaction and Socio-Political Change (New Directions in Archaeology; Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), pp. 47-58). 

39. Some debate ensues about the date of the Stepped Stone Structure. Shiloh 
dated it to the tenth century and he has been followed by A.G. Auld and M. Steiner 
( Jerusalem . I. From the Bronze Age to the Maccabees [Cities of the Biblical World; 
London: Lutterworth, 1996], p. 35) and M. Steiner (‘It’s Not There: Archaeology 
Proves a Negative’, BARev 23.4 [1998], pp. 26-33, 62). J.M. Cahill and D. Tarler 
dated it somewhat earlier (‘David, City of, ABD, II, pp. 52-67 [55]; see also 
A. Ofer, ‘“All the Hill Country of Judah”: From a Settlement Fringe to a Pros¬ 
perous Monarchy’, in I. Finkelstein and N. Na’aman [eds.], From Nomadism to 
Monarchy [Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1994], pp. 92-121 [104]; also 
J. Cahill, ‘It is There: The Archaeological Evidence Proves It’, BARev 23.4 [1998], 
pp. 34-41). Archaeologists appear to be deciding in favor of the latter. 

40. Auld and Steiner, Jerusalem, p. 35. 
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for example, is confined almost entirely to the most rudimentary modes, 
such as names inscribed on pots and arrowheads, with little develop¬ 
ment between the beginning of Iron IB and later IIB (eighth century). 
The international contacts that did exist in early Iron II were primarily 
with Phoenicia and the north. As is well known, the architecture of this 
period stems from Phoenicia or Syria. 41 Palaces 1723 and 6000 at 
Megiddo, for example, are in the bit hilani style. 42 Also, ashlar masonry 
may have come from Phoenicia, 43 but comparative sites in modern 
Lebanon are lacking. 44 Furthermore, mortuary assemblages in Palestine 
dramatically shift in the direction of Phoenician practices at the time. 45 
Finally, particularly large quantities of Cypro-Phoenician pottery are 
found in levels dating to this period. 46 Indeed, Holladay provides a side- 
by-side comparison of ceramics of this period from Sarepta and Hazor, 
convincingly showing the existence of close contacts. 47 Contacts with 
Egypt, on the other hand, were limited. 

This conclusion is borne out by the evidence from the Egyptian-re¬ 
lated materials associated with Iron Age Palestine. The broad trend in 
Egyptian-related material from Late Bronze II through Iron IIB is rela¬ 
tively clear, even if precise dates cannot be given to each phase or sub¬ 
phase. During the Late Bronze Age, when written texts show that Egypt 

41. Barkay, ‘The Iron Age II-III’, p. 306; W.G. Dever, ‘Monumental Archi¬ 
tecture in Ancient Israel in the Period of the United Monarchy’, in T. Ishida (ed.), 
Studies in the Period of David and Solomon and Other Essays (Winona Lake, IN: 
Eisenbraums, 1982), pp. 269-308 (293); Holladay Jr, ‘Kingdoms', pp. 369-99 (372). 
On Phoenician influence on Palestine in genera), see F. Briquet-Chatonnet, Les 
relations entre les cites de la cote phenicienne et les royaumes d’Israel et de Juda 
(SP, 12; Leuven: Peeters Press, 1992), pp. 335-74. 

42. R. Reich, ‘Palaces and Residences in the Iron Age’, in A. Kempinski and 
R. Reich (eds.), The Architecture of Ancient Israel (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society, 1992), pp. 202-22 (203, 220). Fritz concluded that they are Canaanite in 
origin (City, p. 192; idem , ‘Monarchy’, pp. 187-95 [193]). 

43. D. Ussishkin, ‘Megiddo’, ABD, IV, pp. 666-79 [675]. Holladay speaks of 
‘heavy Phoenician involvement’ at this time (‘Kingdoms’, pp. 369-99 [372, 379]) 
and cites other literature to support his claim. 

44. Reich, ‘Palaces’, pp. 202-22 (211-12). 

45. See E. Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices and Beliefs about the Dead 
(JSOTSup, 123; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1992), p. 50, and the chart on p. 73. 

46. Dever, ‘Archaeology and Solomon’, p. 224. 

47. Holladay, ‘Kingdoms’, p. 379. The recently excaved public building at Hazor 
also shows strong Syrian influence (A. Ben-Tor, ‘Hazor—1994’, ESI 15 [1996], 
pp. 12-14 [13]). 
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ruled Palestine, strong Egyptian material presence is indisputable. Sev¬ 
eral areas of Late Bronze II material culture testify to this strong Egyp¬ 
tian presence, including residences, small finds, pottery, and inscrip¬ 
tions. Egyptian-style residences and forts 48 existed at Gaza, Beth-Shan, 
Tell Halif, 49 Tel Mor, 50 Aphek and Tell Jemmeh. 51 Temples were erect¬ 
ed in Lachish, 52 Ashkelon, Gaza 53 and Jerusalem. 54 Further, scarabs are 
ubiquitous. Although Egyptian pottery was not particularly popular in 
Palestine at this time, 55 some has been found at Beth-Shan, Deir el 
Balah, Tell esh Sharia, Tel Mor and other places. 56 Indeed, an Egyptian 
potter’s workshop has been unearthed near Tel Haruba. 57 Egyptian 
burials during Late Bronze II are well attested. For instance, the burials 

48. E. Oren, ‘Palaces and Patrician Houses in the Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages’, in Kempinski and Reich (eds.). Architecture of Ancient Israel, pp. 105-20 
(117-20); T.L. Thompson, Early History, p. 277. 

49. J.D. Seger, ‘Halif, Tell’, ABD , III, pp.28-30 [29]; T.L. Thompson, Early 
History, p. 276. 

50. A. Kempinski, ‘Middle and Late Bronze Age Fortifications’, in A. Kempin¬ 
ski and R. Reich (eds.), The Architecture of Ancient Israel (Jerusalem: Israel Explo¬ 
ration Society, 1992), pp. 127-42 (141). 

51. See I. Singer, ‘Merneptah’s Campaign to Canaan and the Egyptian Occupa¬ 
tion of the Southern Coastal Plain of Palestine in the Ramesside Period’, BASOR 
269 (1988), pp. 1-10(2). 

52. D. Ussishkin, ‘Level VII and VI at Tel Lachish and the End of the Late 
Bronze Age in Canaan’, in J.N. Tubb (ed.), Palestine in the Bronze and Iron Ages 
(London: Institute of Archaeology, 1985), pp. 213-28 (221); A. Mazar, ‘The Iron 
Age I’, p. 177. 

53. Redford, Egypt and Canaan, pp. 65-67; T.L. Thompson, Early History, 
p. 276. 

54. Redford, Egypt and Canaan, p. 69; Auld and Steiner, Jerusalem, p. 30; 
recently, G. Barkay, ‘A Late Bronze Era Temple in Jerusalem?’, IEJ 46 (1996), 
pp. 23-43. 

55. Amiran, Pottery, pp. 189-90; B.J. Kemp, ‘Imperialism and Empire in New 
Kingdom Egypt’, in P.D.A. Gamsey and C.B. Whittaker (eds.), Imperialism in the 
Ancient World (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1978), pp. 7-58 (51). Never¬ 
theless, more Egyptian pottery dated to this period has been found than for any 
other period (J.M. Weinstein, ‘The Egyptian Empire in Palestine: A Reassessment’, 
BASOR 241 [1981], pp. 1-28 [21]). 

56. Weinstein, ‘Egyptian Empire’, pp. 1-28 (22); T.L. Thompson, Early History, 
p. 276. 

57. At site A-345 (see E. Oren, ‘The “Ways of Horus” in North Sinai’, in A.F. 
Rainey (ed.), Egypt, Israel, Sinai: Archaeological and Historical Relationships in 
the Biblical Period [Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University, 1987], pp. 69-120 [99-104]). 
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at Deir el Balah are interments of Egyptian administrative or military 
personnel and their families and include scarabs and pendants, Egyptian 
vessels, pottery, ushwabti figures, jewelry, and often anthropoid cof¬ 
fins. 58 Finally, Egyptian inscriptions in stone and on ostraca in hieratic 
(Lachish, 59 Tel Sera, Tell el Farah S) 60 have been unearthed. 

Evidence also testifies to the lingering influence of Egyptian culture 
in the early Iron Age. The Stratum VI temple in Lachish was a ‘Canaan- 
ite’ temple built in Egyptian style. 61 Also, early Iron Age strata of Tell 
el Farah S and Tel Masos have produced structures of the same type 
as House #1500 at Beth-Shan, an Egyptian-style building. 62 Indeed, 
C. Higginbotham has amassed a large quantity of evidence showing 
that during the Ramesside period Palestine was strongly Egyptianized. 63 
The presence of pseudo-hieroglyphic scribblings in Lachish shows that 
locals learned to use hieroglyphs even if they could not write coherent 
Egyptian. Also, local sculptors were inspired by Egyptian models. It 
would be no surprise to find that these influences lingered in the cul¬ 
tures of Palestine. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that after the end of 
Egyptian suzerainty over Palestine during the twentieth dynasty there is 
a significant drop in the number of Egyptian artifacts found in Palestine. 

3. Catalog and Discussion of the Egyptian Artifacts 

The following catalog of Egyptian-related artifacts datable or dated to 
the approximate time of David and Solomon has been culled from ex¬ 
cavation reports and associated publications. A synthesis of these arti¬ 
facts will illustrate the conclusions reached above, as well as suggest 
further specific aspects of the trend in Egyptian-related materials during 

58. Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 135. See the surveys in A. Mazar, 
Archaeology ; Ahlstrom, History: ; T.L. Thompson, Early History, S. Bunimovitz, 
‘On the Edge of Empires—Late Bronze Age (1500-1200 BCE)’, in T.E. Levy (ed.), 
The Archaeology of Society in the Holy Land (New York: Facts on File, 1995), 
pp. 321-31. 

59. M. Gilula, ‘An Inscription in Egyptian Hieratic from Lachish’, TA 3 (1976), 
pp. 107-10; Ussishkin, ‘Level VII and VI’, pp. 213-28 (221). 

60. O. Goldwasser, ‘Hieratic Inscriptions from Tel Sera’ in Southern Canaan’, 
TA 11 (1984), pp. 77-93; Singer, ‘Memeptah’s Campaign’, pp. 1-10 (2). 

61. A. Mazar, ‘The Iron Age I’, p. 177. 

62. Fritz, Introduction, p. 127. 

63. Higginbotham, Egyptianization\ idem , ‘Elite Emulation and Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernance in Ramesside Canaan’, TA 29 (1996), pp. 154-69. 
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Iron IIA. Before enumerating and discussing the artifacts, however, sev¬ 
eral preliminary issues pertaining to the dating and significance of the 
artifacts must be discussed. 

Any enumeration of Egyptian artifacts found in Palestine must grap¬ 
ple with two issues concerning Egyptian scarabs and pendants ‘amulets’, 
the majority of Egyptian-related artifacts found in Iron IIA horizons: 
(1) dating their time of entry into Palestine; and (2) determining their 
significance for the questions of this study. Precisely dating these items 
is difficult for several reasons. First, since scarabs were luxury and heir¬ 
loom items, they were circulated, sometimes for centuries, before 
reaching the spot at which they were unearthed. 64 Consequently, the 
date of the archaeological find spot does not necessarily pinpoint the 
time of manufacture or entrance into Palestine of any scarab. Scarabs 
issued by kings of the eighteenth dynasty (c. 1550-1300 BCE) and in¬ 
scribed with their names serve as an example. These scarabs were al¬ 
most certainly issued by these kings during their reigns, yet some have 
been unearthed in late Iron II contexts, centuries after the manufacture 
date and probable time of entry. 

Secondly, because most of the scarabs (and pendants) from Iron IIA 
settings were found in tombs which received multiple burials over long 
periods, they have become jumbled with artifacts from several periods. 
Consequently, they are difficult to associate with a particular material 
repertoire. 65 

Thirdly, dating scarabs, especially those without inscriptions, tends to 
be subjective, and too often dating is based solely on the ‘feel’ of ex¬ 
perts, who frequently offer different dates for the same scarab. 66 Even 
inscribed scarabs can pose a problem, because certain royal names were 
reused. For instance, scarabs with the name of Menkheperre (Thutmose 
III [c. 1500-1450]) were not only reissued at later dates, but also were 
issued by at least three individuals named Menkheperre. 67 Therefore, 

64. J. Haynes and Y. Markowitz, Scarabs and Design Amulets (New York: 
NFA Classical Auctions, 1991), np. 

65. This is particularly true of Iron Age cave, shaft, chamber and bench burials 
(Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 63), tombs from which the majority of 
Iron IIA Egyptian imports are found. 

66. Haynes and Markowitz, Scarabs, np. 

67. See O. Tufnell, Lachish. III. The Iron Age (4 vols.; London: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1953), p. 360; Haynes and Markowitz, Scarabs, np; O. Keel, Corpus 
der Stempelsiegel-Amulette aus Palastina/lsrael (OBO, 10; Series Archaeologica; 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1995), p. 247. 
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not only is the find spot of a scarab often of uncertain date, but the time 
of its manufacture and entry into Palestine are as well. Only if, and af¬ 
ter, this issue is resolved for each scarab can its significance for eluci¬ 
dating contacts with Egypt be evaluated. 

Similar problems attend the dating of pendants. C. Herrmann sug¬ 
gested that there are two methods for dating pendants, one using the 
date of the stratum in which they were found, and the other using typo¬ 
logical aspects of each pendant, such as manufacture type, style, motifs, 
material, and so on. 68 Neither method is free of potential pitfalls. As 
with scarabs, dating by find spot (the usual method 69 ) is not entirely ad¬ 
equate, since it indicates only the point at which the pendant reached a 
resting place. It does not necessarily indicate either the time of manu¬ 
facture or time of entrance into Palestine. As Herrmann stated, ‘Thus 
it happens frequently that in Early Iron graves or levels amulets are 
found, which had been produced already in the Late Bronze II and Early 
Iron IB , but are still found in use centuries later’ , 70 The second method 
appears more promising. Pendants, however, often had a long period of 
manufacture, 71 and a date of manufacture more precise than within a 
century or two is often impossible. Finally, pendants, like scarabs, often 
were used for a long time before finding a rest spot. Only after the 
question of the date of its manufacture, its entry into Palestine and its 
find spot are resolved can a pendant’s significance for the concerns of 
this study be determined. 

Fortunately, despite these problems, broad typologies of pendants and 
scarabs can be sketched, and rough dating of their time of manufacture 
and find spot is possible. 72 Indeed, according to O. Keel, the date of 
manufacture and find spot are ‘as a rule’ not more than a generation 
apart. 73 If so, the date of entry into Palestine also falls within this same 

68. C. Herrmann, Agyptische Amulette aus Paldstina/Israel (OBO, 138; Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994), p. 30. 

69. According to Keel ( Corpus , p. 8). 

70. ‘So kommt es haufig vor, dass in EZ Grabern oder Schichten Amulette 
gefunden wurden, die schon in der SB IIB-EZ IB hergestellt worden sind, aber noch 
Jahrhunderte spater Verwendung fanden’ (Herrmann, Amulette , p. 30). Translation 
is mine. 

71. See P.E. McGovern, Late Bronze Palestinian Pendants (JSOT/ASOR Mono¬ 
graph Series, 1; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1985), pp. 95-98. 

72. See Herrmann, Amulette, pp. 31-34. 

73. Keel, Corpus, p. 247. He was discussing stamp seals, but scarabs and 
pendants probably fall in the same category. 
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generation. Therefore, these items can be given ‘ballpark’ figures, and I 
have generally accepted the dates offered by Herrmann, Keel, Giveon 
and others. 

Furthermore, determining the significance of unearthed scarabs and 
pendants for the questions of this study is often difficult. If the time of 
an artifact’s entry into Palestine is uncertain, what it says about contacts 
between Egypt and Palestine is uncertain as well. What it says about the 
interests of the inhabitants of Palestine at a specific time is uncertain as 
well. Moreover, many of these items may have been made locally by 
artisans who learned motifs that entered Palestine several generations 
earlier. If so, their presence indicates only a lingering interest in objects 
of Egyptian style, and not any active contact or relations between Egypt 
and Palestine. To indicate the latter, the items must have been made 
in Egypt. In this case, diagnostic items are limited to those made of 
faience, which were probably made only in Egypt, 74 and perhaps steatite 
or other materials or indicators of Egyptian origin. As will be seen in 
the enumeration and discussion of the specific items in the catalog, only 
approximate dates can be given to many artifacts. Pinpointing them 
specifically to the time of David and Solomon is impossible. Many 
items, consequently, although significant as Egyptian-related artifacts, 
cannot be found to be significant to the period under discussion in this 
study. 

In addition to the problems of dating and evaluating the Egyptian-re¬ 
lated artifacts, other problems attend working with the reports of exca¬ 
vations. Many of the sites at which the most significant Egyptian-type 
artifacts have been found were excavated prior to Albright’s delineation 
of the phasing and dating of artifacts from Palestine. Hence, phases at 
these sites are frequently of uncertain classification or date. Often the 
present study relies on the dates given by the excavators or it relies on 
other scholars who have re-analyzed the data. In addition, these reports 
sometimes are too incomplete for an accurate assessment of the date 
and significance of the Egyptian-related materials. Finally, many re¬ 
ports of more recent excavations have not yet been published or have 
only been partially published, rendering data either unavailable or im¬ 
mune to analysis. Despite these limitations, the listing below should be 
sufficiently complete for tentative conclusions. 


74. See Herrmann, Amulette , pp. 35-37. 
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The following enumeration of Egyptian artifacts uses three categories: 
small finds, vessels, and architecture. Within each category, where ap¬ 
propriate, the evidence is classified by region, since the geographical 
distribution of the artifacts is significant. 


a. Small Finds 

The small finds consist almost exclusively of scarabs and pendants. 
Few other types of Egyptian luxury items appear in Iron IIA contexts in 
Palestine. 

Galilee 

Two sites in Galilee have yielded Egyptian artifacts dated to Iron IIA: 
Tel Dan (Dan) and Tell el Qedah (Hazor). 

Tel Dan (Dan). In the ‘sacred precinct’, A. Biran 75 found three faience 
items: an Egyptian king figurine, a monkey figurine, and a figure of a 
king or deity. 76 Although the exact time of their entrance into Palestine 
is impossible to ascertain, these objects were undoubtedly used in the 
cult during the tenth century, since the sacred precinct was destroyed at 
the beginning of the ninth century. 

Tell el Qedah (Hazor). Almost no Egyptian finds have been unearthed 
in Iron IIA Hazor. 77 In Stratum IXB one pendant was found, 78 an Eye of 
Horus similar in style to one found in Beth-Shan Stratum V. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this type of pendant was popular throughout the Iron Age, and 
securely dating its time of manufacture and entrance into Palestine 
during late Iron I or IIA is difficult. At most, this pendant indicates a 
continued interest in and use of Egyptian magical objects among the 
inhabitants of Hazor at the approximate time of David and Solomon. 
Also, a small glass piece was found, 79 but its significance is unclear. 


75. For summaries of the excavations, see A. Biran. ‘Dan’, ABD, II, p. 12-17; 
idem. Biblical Dan (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1994). 

76. Biran, Biblical Dan, p. 177. See pi. 139, 141, 142, for photographs. 

77. For a summary of the past excavations, see W.G. Dever. ‘Qedah, Tell el-’, 
ABD, V, pp. 578-81. 

78. Herrmann, Amulette, #975. 

79. Y. Yadin, et al., Hazor IH-IV: An Account of the Third and Fourth Seasons 
of Excavations, 1957-1958 (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1961), Tab. 207:31. This 
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Recently, the excavations led by Ben-Tor have uncovered ‘a fragment 
of an Egyptian statue of black stone’. 80 In contrast to this paucity of 
Egyptian finds, the recent excavations here by A. Ben-Tor have uncov¬ 
ered Phoenician wares, such as jugs and bowls. 81 

Sharon and Northern Coast 

Egyptian-related artifacts are more numerous here and have been found 
at five sites: Achziv, Tell Abu Hawam, Khirbet el Burj (Dor), Tel Zeror, 
and Tell Jerishe. 

Achziv. Excavations unearthed three scarabs of Iron I or Iron IIA date. 82 
In addition, a grave yielded a pendant dated to the tenth century. 83 This 
pendant was similar in style to five found in Tomb 1 at Beth-Shemesh 
and may date to the latter half of the tenth century. 

Tell Abu Hawam. Stratum III yielded three pendants, two of which were 
Sekmet or Bastet figures dated to the tenth century. 84 They closely re¬ 
semble a pendant from Beth Shemesh Grave 22 dated to the end of the 
tenth century. Also found in Stratum III were a Bes figurine 85 and a fig¬ 
urine with a knife in each hand, both of which date most likely to the 
tenth century. 86 

Khirbet el Burj (Dor). The recent excavations conducted by E. Stem 87 
have unearthed in fill from the eleventh century a faience seal with the 
cartouche of Thutmose III. 88 As with all objects on which this name 


object is included on the basis of H. Weippert, Palastina in vorhellenisticher Zeit 
(Handbuch der Archaologie; Vorderasien 2/1; Munich: Beck, 1988), p. 493. 

80. Ben-Tor, ‘Hazor’, p. 13. 

81. Ben-Tor and Ben-Ami, ‘Hazor’, pp. 27-29. 

82. R. Giveon, Scarabs from Recent Excavations (OBO, 83; Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1988), p. 26. 

83. Herrmann, Amulette, #560. 

84. Herrmann, Amulette, #126, 127. 

85. Herrmann, Amulette, #421. 

86. Herrmann, Amulette, #627. 

87. For summaries of the work done at Dor, see E. Stem, ‘Dor’, ABD, II, 
pp. 223-25; idem. Dor: Ruler of the Seas (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 
1994). 

88. Stem, Dor, p. 114. 
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appears, there is doubt about its date and the person for whom it was 
issued. 

Tell Zeror. In the excavations directed by M. Kochavi between 1964- 
66 a few scarabs were found in tombs dated to the Early Iron Age. 89 
In addition, the excavators unearthed a female plaque figurine in an 
Egyptian-type burial 90 dated to the eleventh or late-tenth century. The 
absence of other characteristic Egyptian items in this grave suggests a 
local individual, and not an Egyptian, was buried here. Indeed, the ce¬ 
ramic offerings include a Cypro-Phoenician juglet and flask. 91 

Tell Jerishe (Gath Rimmon?). Two items found in excavations at Tell 
Jerishe are of interest: (1) a steatite scarab found in Area B, Locus 100 
(dated to the tenth century and manufactured most likely during Iron 
IIA); 92 and (2) a pendant dated to Iron IIA. 93 Regarding the scarab, 
however, Giveon noted that ‘a glance at the parallels...indicates that 
this piece represents a composition made at a time when the original 
intent of the decoration elements had been long forgotten, but when 
various symbols could still serve as models’. 94 This item, therefore, was 
most likely locally made and may not serve as evidence for direct or 
indirect contact with Egypt in Iron IIA. 95 Nevertheless, it does testify to 
continued imitation of Egyptian motifs by the artisans of Palestine. The 
second item was found out of context and is made of local materials. 


89. See K. Ohata, Tel Zeror II (Tokyo: Society for Near Eastern Studies in 
Japan, 1967), II, pp. 35-41. 

90. See Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 95, who believed the cist- 
type grave and concentration of bronze items pointed to an Egyptian-type burial. 

91. Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices , p. 159. 

92. Giveon, Scarabs, p. 68. 

93. Herrmann, Amulette, #581. 

94. Giveon, Scarabs, p. 68. 

95. The mode by which steatite, a stone not found in Palestine, reached sites in 
Palestine, is uncertain. Possibly, it was imported, since a few unfinished steatite 
scarabs had been found at sites in Palestine (O. Keel, Studien zu den Stempelsiegeln 
aus Paldstina/Israel [4 vols.; OBO, 135; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1994], IV, p. 211). Ward has raised the possibility that Egyptian craftsmen resided 
in Palestine and made the scarabs (Review of Studien zu den Stempelsiegeln aus 
Paldstina/Israel, by 0. Keel, JAOS 116 [1996], pp. 535-37), but this seems ex¬ 
tremely doubtful, at least in the case here. 
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Hence, it shows only that at some time in the history of the site an 
Egyptian-type object made its way there. 

Lowland Valleys 

The lowland sites in the Jezreel Valley are more fruitful. These are Tel 
Megiddo (Megiddo), Tell Ti’innik (Taanach) and Tell el Husn (Beth- 
Shan). 

Tel Megiddo (Megiddo). Undoubtedly, the bulk of the Egyptian small 
finds datable to the approximate time of David and Solomon come from 
Megiddo, possibly due to its large size and the thoroughness of the ex¬ 
cavations of Strata V and IV. Unfortunately, there is no consensus on 
the absolute dates of the various strata for the Iron Age. 96 Stratum V is 
generally divided into two phases: VB (V in Megiddo I, VB in Megiddo 
II) is considered to be the first half of the tenth century, even explicitly 
Davidic, 97 although the excavators dated it to c. 1050-1000 BCE; Stra¬ 
tum VA-IVB (Albright’s combination of the two different sigla for this 
level in the reports) is generally believed to be Solomonic. 98 

Over 30 scarabs have been found in Stratum VB. 99 Most of the 
scarabs are made of steatite, and the names on the inscribed scarabs 
(Amenemhet I, Thutmose III, Ramesses IV) indicate that they had an 
Egyptian origin, but were made considerably earlier than Iron IIA. The 
time of their arrival in Palestine is impossible to deduce. In addition, 
there were 34 pendants datable to Stratum VB. 100 Stratum VA-IVB also 
yielded some scarabs and faience pendants, 101 as well as a few other 
faience items. 102 Almost no Egyptian small finds were found in the 
tombs at Megiddo. 

Tell Ti’innik (Taanach). In his excavations, P. Lapp 103 found a pendant 
of the Ptah-Sokar type 104 manufactured throughout the Late Bronze and 


96. For a discussion, see J.D. Currid, 'The Re-Stratification of Megiddo During 
the United Monarchy’, ZDPV 107 (1991), pp. 28-38. 

97. Ussishkin, ‘Megiddo’, p. 673. 

98. Ussishkin, ‘Megiddo’, p. 673. 

99. See Lamon and Shipton, Megiddo /, pis. 67, 69; Loud, Megiddo II, pi. 153. 

100. See Herrmann, Amulette, p. 54. 

101. Loud, Megiddo II, pi. 206. 

102. Weippert, Palastina, p. 493. 

103. P.W. Lapp, ‘The Excavations at Tell Ta’annek’, BASOR 185 (1967), pp. 2- 
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Iron I periods. Although the find-spot belonged to an Iron IIA context, 
it is uncertain when this item entered Palestine or was manufactured. 

Tell el Husn (Beth-Shan). Excavations at Beth-Shan 105 uncovered sev¬ 
eral Egyptian items in Iron IIA contexts, including a few pendants and 
four scarabs. 106 A few of these pendants were made in Iron IIA. 107 
Although Egyptians occupied Beth-Shan during the Late Bronze and 
early Iron I, by the eleventh century they either had abandoned the site 
or had been assimilated to the local culture. These items attest a linger¬ 
ing participation in Egyptian culture by the indigenous inhabitants, 
some of whom may have had Egyptian ancestors. 

Central Hill Country 

So far, hill county sites have yielded virtually no Egyptian objects in 
Iron IIA contexts. Only Tell Balatah (Shechem) may have an item. 

Tell Balatah (Shechem). At Shechem one scarab coming from the twen¬ 
tieth dynasty was found. Unfortunately, the context was unstratified and 
its provenance is unknown. 108 Overall, there have been few tenth-cen¬ 
tury finds here. 109 

Philistia 

The richest assemblages of Egyptian artifacts in Iron IIA settings come 
from this area. Five sites are of interest: Tel Ashdod (Ashdod), Tel 
Miqne (Ekron), Tell Jemmeh, Tell el Farah S, and Seh Zuweyid. 

Tel Ashdod (Ashdod). A scarab of the twenty-second dynasty was found 
in the lower level of the ‘Solomonic’ gate complex at Ashdod (Area 


39. For a summary of the excavations, see A.E. Glock, ‘Taanach’, ABD, VI, pp. 287- 
90. 

104. Type I.D.I in McGovern, Pendants, p. 18. 

105. For a summary, see P.E. McGovern, ‘Beth-Shan’, ABD , I, pp. 693-96. 

106. F. James, The Iron Age at Beth Shan: A Study of Levels V1-1V (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1966), p, 124. 

107. See Herrmann, Amulette, #626, 956, 974. 

108. See S. Horn, ‘Scarabs from Shechem’, JNES 21 (1962), pp. 1-14. 

109. Dever, ‘Monumental Architecture’, pp. 269-308 (277); G.E. Wright, Shech¬ 
em: The Biography of a Biblical City (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965); L.E. 
Toombs, ‘Shechem (place)’, ABD, V, pp. 1174-86 [1184], 
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M). 110 According to M. Dothan, this gate belonged to Stratum IX (tenth 
century), but remained in use until the eighth. 111 This date is not secure, 
however, and others have offered different dates. Herzog, for instance, 
placed the gate in the first half of the tenth century. 112 Ussishkin, on the 
other hand, argued that the Ashdod gate is later than the Gezer gate, 113 
making the gate and scarab much later than the tenth century. Until 
some consensus is reached on the date of the gate and the lower level, 
this scarab should only be used cautiously as evidence of contacts with 
Egypt at the time of David and Solomon. The scarab may attest to pre¬ 
occupation with Egyptian items at a time later than traditionally given 
to David and Solomon. 

Tel Miqne (Ekron). Recent excavations at Ekron have brought to light 
several Egyptian items dated to c. 1050-950 BCE, presumably because 
they were stratigraphically associated with debased Philistine Bichrome 
ware and Iron IIA red-slip wares. These Egyptian items were found in 
Field IV, Phase IV, and include a limestone baboon, a faience earring, 
seven Hathor pendants, and a faience Sekmet ring. 114 The excavators 
concluded that ‘strong Egyptian ties’ with Ekron existed at this time. 115 
More recently, a scarab of Amenhotep III was unearthed in an Iron I 
stratum. 116 Since some of these pieces were probably manufactured in 
Egypt, evidently the import of Egyptian small goods had not altogether 
lapsed in Iron IIA. Significantly, these Egyptian items were found in a 

110. See M. Dothan, ‘Ashdod IV’, Atiqot 15 (1982), pp. 1-64 [27]; idem, 
‘Ashdod’, ABD, I, p. 480; T. Dothan and M. Dothan, Peoples of the Sea: The Search 
for the Philistines (New York: Macmillan, 1992), p. 185. For summaries of the exca¬ 
vations at Ashdod, see M. Dothan, ‘Ashdod I’, Atiqot 7 (1967), pp. 1-171; idem, 
Ashdod’, NEAEHL, I, p. 97. 

111. Dothan, ‘Ashdod IV’, pp. 1-64 (56). This entire stratum seems to have 
lasted for almost two centuries (Dothan and Dothan, Peoples of the Sea, p. 185). 

112. ‘Settlement and Fortification Planning in the Iron Age’, in A. Kempinski 
and R. Reich (eds.). The Architecture of Ancient Israel (Jerusalem: Israel Explo¬ 
ration Society, 1992), pp. 231-74 (268). 

113. Ussishkin, ‘Notes’, p. 82. 

114. T. Dothan and S. Gitin, ‘Notes and News: Tel Miqne, 1984’, IEJ 35 (1985), 
pp. 67-71; ‘Notes and News: Tel Miqne, 1985’, IEJ 36 (1986), pp. 104-107; ‘Ekron’, 
ABD, II, pp. 415-22; J. Leclant and G. Clerc, ‘Fouilles et travaux en Egypte et au 
Soudan, 1986-87’, Or 51 (1988), pp. 307-404 (395). 

115. T. Dothan, ‘Ekron of the Philistines. I. Where They Came From, How They 
Settled Down and the Place They Worshiped In’, BARev 16 (1990), pp. 26-36 (35). 

116. S.R. Wolff, ‘Archaeology in Israel’, AJA 98 (1994), pp. 481-519 (501). 
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zone of the city believed to have been inhabited by elites, 117 indicating 
that these items were luxury items used by the rich. 

Tell Jemmeh (Yurzah?). Here a fragment of a pendant depicting Isis and 
Horus was found. Herrmann dated it to Iron IIA, 118 but its find spot is 
unknown, and it is not made of faience. It is uncertain, therefore, if it 
indicates any presence of Egyptians or direct contact with Egypt during 
the approximate time of David and Solomon. Van Beek’s recent exca¬ 
vations here have recovered little from the tenth through ninth cen¬ 
turies, 119 perhaps suggesting a later date for the pendant’s arrival in 
Palestine. 

Tell el Farah S (Sharuhen ?). Some of the most significant Egyptian-re¬ 
lated finds come from Petrie’s excavations of tombs at this site in 1928— 
29. For instance, tomb groups 100 and 200 contained numerous scarabs 
and pendants belonging to the twenty-first, twenty-second and twenty- 
third dynasties. 120 Some of the pendants were made in Iron IIA—for 
instance, a piece from Grave 201. 121 In addition, many other objects of 
Egyptian origin were found in these tombs. 122 Indeed, in a find spot un¬ 
known to scholars a scarab of Siamun was found. 123 So far, this is the 
only scarab of a twenty-first-dynasty king found in excavations in 
Palestine. 

Nevertheless, little of this evidence attests to direct contacts with 
Egypt or significant presence of Egyptians in Palestine at the approxi¬ 
mate time of David and Solomon, since most of the datable Egyptian 
items found in these tombs come from the ninth century and later. Four 
items in particular are significant: a certain design on scarabs 502 and 
503 used under Shoshenq III (mid-ninth century), 124 an alabaster jar of 
Osorkon II (ninth century), and an object with a Hebrew inscription 
dated to the eighth century. 125 Therefore, Cemetery 200 does not exclu- 

117. Wolff, ‘Archaeology in Israel’, AJA 100, p. 739. 

118. Herrmann, Amulette, #36. 

119. G.W. Van Beek, ‘Jemmeh, Tell’, NEAEHL, III, p. 670. 

120. O. Tufnell’s contribution in W.M.F. Petrie, Beth-Pelet 1 (Tell Fara) 
(London: British School of Archaeology in Egypt, 1930), pp. 13-16. 

121. Herrmann, Amulette , #223. Number 84 also dates to this period. 

122. See Weippert, Palastina, p. 492. 

123. See Petrie, Beth-Pelet /, p. 10; PI. 29: 259. 

124. Beth-Pelet /, p. 14. 

125. See L.G. Herr, The Scripts of Ancient Northwest Semitic Seals (HSM, 18; 
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sively contain artifacts of the tenth through early-ninth centuries as 
usually believed. 126 Although some of the Egyptian-related objects may 
belong to Iron IIA, separating them from assemblages of later burials is 
difficult. Consequently, it is uncertain what small finds at Farah can be 
securely placed within the approximate time of David and Solomon. 
Clearly, however, the inhabitants of this site maintained an interest in 
Egyptian luxury goods throughout the Iron Age, particularly Iron IIB. 

Seh Zuweyid. A few pendants were discovered in Petrie’s excavations 
here. 127 For instance, Petrie found two Bes figurines dated to Iron IIA 128 
in Levels 312 and 330 (which he dated c. 1070-905 BCE). All other ex¬ 
amples of this style, however, come from later periods, perhaps sug¬ 
gesting these levels should be redated. In addition, an Iron IIA pendant 
was found on the surface, but its provenance is unknown. 129 

The Shephelah 

In the Shephelah are three sites with artifacts that might elucidate the 
relationship between Egypt and Palestine at the approximate time of 
David and Solomon. These are Tell Jezer (Gezer), Ain Shems (Beth 
Shemesh) and Tel Lachish. 

Tell Jezer (Gezer). Although this site has been excavated intermittently 
since the 1960s, only Macalister’s excavations early in the century 
brought to light any significant Egyptian items. He found some scarabs 
which he dated to the ‘Third and Fourth Semitic Periods’. 130 None of 
these scarabs are inscribed with the names of kings of the twenty-first 
or twenty-second dynasties, however, and dating them precisely is dif¬ 
ficult. Some pendants also were found, but the only secure archaeo¬ 
logical context for them is Iron IIB-C. Admittedly, they were probably 

Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1978), pp. 147-48; G.I. Davies, Ancient Hebrew 
Inscriptions, p. 119; Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Seals, p. 32. 

126. Tufnell’s contribution in Petrie, Beth-Pelet /, pp. 11-13; Bloch-Smith, 
Judahite Burial Practices, p. 184; Y. Yisraeli, ‘Farah, Tell el- (South)’, NEAEHL, 
II, p. 443. 

127. See W.M.F. Petrie and J.C. Ellis, Anthedon Sinai (Publications of the Egyp¬ 
tian Research Account and British School of Archaeology in Egypt, 58; London: 
British School of Egyptian Archaeology, 1937). 

128. See Herrmann, Amulette, #391, 392. 

129. See Herrmann, Amulette, #609. 

130. See Macalister, Gezer, II, pp. 322-28. 
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made earlier, 131 and hence, might have been brought to Palestine during 
the time of David and Solomon. 

Ain Shems (Beth Shemesh). Some tombs yielded a significant number of 
Egyptian-type pendants during the Haverford excavations, conducted 
by Mackenzie in 1911 and continued by Grant and Wright between 
1921-31 and in 1933. 132 Among the pendants, 133 some of which were 
made in Iron IIA, 134 the Eye of Horus was predominant. 135 Other signifi¬ 
cant finds were two scarabs of Ramesses III, which probably entered 
Palestine earlier than the tenth century. Although the ceramic assem¬ 
blage at this site motivated Grant to date it to Iron IIB rather than 
IIA, 136 undoubtedly some of these Egyptian-related materials entered 
Palestine during Iron IIA. 

Tel Lachish. Many Egyptian items were found in Starkey’s excavations 
in 1937 and 1938. These included scarabs and pendants, the majority of 
which were found in tombs dated c. 950-850 BCE (Tombs 102, 110, 
118, 218, 223, among others). 137 For instance, Tomb 218 Room C con¬ 
tained five scarabs and 19 pendants. 138 Of the scarabs found in these 
tombs, six had the name of Thutmose III on them. 139 Possibly these be¬ 
longed to a twenty-first-dynasty individual, but may be heirlooms from 
the reign of the eighteenth-dynasty king. Three aspects of these finds 
point to a possible contact between Egypt and Lachish at the latter end 


131. See Herrmann, Amulette, #137, 138, 176. 

132. See D. Mackenzie, Excavations at Ain Shems (PEFA, 2; London: Order of 
the Committee, 1912-13), pp. 40-92; E. Grant, Ain Shems Excavations, 1928-31 
(Haverford: Haverford College, 1931). For a summary of the work done at Ain 
Shems, see F. Brandfon, ‘Beth-Shemesh’, ABD, I, pp. 696-98. Publications of the 
recent excavations conducted by Bunimovitz and Lederman have not mentioned 
any Egyptian-related finds pertinent to this study. 

133. Published in Mackenzie, Ain Shems, p. 60. 

134. According to Herrmann ( Amulette , #34, 128). 

135. See Herrmann, Amulette , #555-559,582, 592, 697, 799. 

136. E. Grant and G.E. Wright, Ain Shems Excavations. V. Text (5 vols.; Haver¬ 
ford: Haverford College, 1939), pp. 77, 136. 

137. See Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 182. 

138. See the enumeration in Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, pp. 205- 
206; Tufnell, Lachish, p. 204; M. Murray in Tufnell, Lachish, p. 378. 

139. Murray in Tufnell, Lachish, p. 360. 
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of the approximate time of David and Solomon, although the presence 
of Cypriot wares 140 may point to a Phoenician connection. First, some 
of the pendants found here apparently were manufactured during Iron 
IIA. 141 Secondly, figures of Bastet and Sekmet are popular in these 
tombs, and it was under Shoshenq I that these deities became very 
popular. 142 Thirdly, these tombs yielded cowrie shells and a sphinx pen¬ 
dant with Cushite hair and head. 143 Since cowrie-shells had also been 
found in Cushite and twenty-second-dynasty Egyptian tombs, 144 Tufnell 
suggested that Libyan or Cushite troops settled here after Shoshenq’s 
invasion. 145 Since excavations of the site have indicated that it was 
destroyed c. 1150 BCE and not reoccupied until sometime in the tenth 
century, 146 evidently the new inhabitants brought with them a strong 
taste for Egyptian luxury goods. Whether or not the evidence presented 
above entered Palestine before or after Shoshenq’s invasion is impos¬ 
sible to tell, but the uniqueness of some of the items may suggest some 
sort of direct contact. 

The Negev 

A few sites in the Negev have yielded Egyptian artifacts. These are Tell 
Arad (Arad), Tell Halif, Nahal Yattir, and ‘Ain el-Qudeirat (Kadesh 
Barnea). 

Tell Arad (Arad). At Arad a stamp seal was found that Giveon dated to 
1150-900 BCE and whose stratigraphical provenance was the eleven to 
tenth century. 147 


140. Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 194. 

141. Herrmann, Amulette, ##672, 591. 

142. Murray in Tufnell, Lachish, p. 381. Bastet was the chief goddess in 
Bubastis, the city of Shoshenq. 

143. Tufnell, Lachish, p. 205, and pi. 35:30. 

144. Tufnell, Lachish, p. 401. 

145. Her conclusion was based partly on information drawn from the Chroni¬ 
cler’s account of Shoshenq’s campaign, particularly the mention of Cushites in 
Shoshenq’s army (2 Chron. 12.3). This datum, however, is not present in the 
corresponding passage in Kings, and its historical value is uncertain. 

146. Ussishkin, ‘Lachish’, ABD, IV, pp. 114-26 [120]; idem, ‘Level VII and VI’, 
pp. 213-28 (223). 

147. Giveon, Scarabs, p. 68. 
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Tell Halif Excavations at Tell Halif brought to light a scarab of Thut- 
mose III in a burial dated to the late tenth century. 148 Giveon dated the 
scarab to the twenty-second dynasty. Possibly some pendants also were 
found. 149 The paucity of Egyptian-related items in Iron I and IIA Tel 
Halif is striking since this site flourished in Iron IIA and was on the 
main southern road from Egypt into Hebron. 150 

Nahal Yattir. Excavations at Nahal Yattir since 1986 have unearthed a 
limestone pendant of Thoth in area B in a four-room house. 151 This 
level was dated to the eleventh to tenth centuries. 152 If Finkelstein’s 
dating of the material in the Negev of the early Iron Age is correct, 
Nahal Yattir was abandoned early in the tenth century, 153 a time of 
prosperity for the Beersheba valley. 

‘Ain el-Qudeirat (Kadesh Barnea). A few items have been found in 
digs at Kadesh Barnea, including two Eyes of Horns, a fragment of a 
faience statuette and other pendants. 154 A few were found in the Lower 
Fortress and are dated, on the basis of the associated pottery, either to 
the mid-tenth century (Solomon) 155 or the end of the tenth century. 156 


148. See A. Biran and R. Gophna, ‘An Iron Age Burial Cave at Tel Halif, IEJ 20 
(1970), pp. 151-69(167). 

149. See J. Leclant and G. Clerc, ‘Fouilles et travaux en Egypte et au Soudan, 
1968-1969’, Or 39 (1970), pp. 320-74 (360). 

150. Seger, ‘Halif, Tell’, pp. 28-29. 

151. S.R. Wolff, ‘Archaeology in Israel’, A] A 97 (1993), pp.147-48 (148). 
Herrmann does not mention this item. 

152. According to Y. Govrin (‘Nahal Yattir Site: 1987’, ESI 7/8 r 1988/89], pp. 
142-43 [142]), a scarab was found in Iron I setting. Later Govrin placed it in the 
Persian period (‘The Nahal Yattir Site: Moladah in the Inheritance of the Tribe of 
Simeon?’, Atiqot 20 [1991], pp. 178-79 [179]). 

153. Finkelstein, Living on the Fringe, p. 120. 

154. R. Cohen, ‘The Iron Age Fortresses in the Central Negeb’, in R. Cohen and 
G. Schmitt (eds.), Drei Studien zur Archaologie und Topographie alt Israels 
(Beihefte zum Tubinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients, Series B, Geistewissen- 
schaften, 44; Wiesbaden: D.W. Ludwig Reichert, 1980), pp. 7-31 (30); idem, ‘Kad- 
esh-Bamea’, NEAEHL, III, p. 844; D. Manor, ‘Kadesh-Bamea’, ABO, IV, pp. 1-3 
[ 2 ]. 

155. Manor, ‘Kadesh-Bamea’, p. 2. Manor takes them as Solomonic. 

156. Cohen, ‘Kadesh-Bamea’, III, p. 844. 
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b. Vessels 

Egyptian or Egyptian style vessels have been unearthed at a few sites in 
late Iron IB and Iron IIA contexts. 

Tell Qasile 

A. Mazar’s 157 excavations during 1971-74 and 1982-84 uncovered 
three Egyptian alabaster vessels in Stratum X (dated to the second half 
of the eleventh century). These vessels, however, had been manufac¬ 
tured during the time of the New Kingdom, and the time of their arrival 
in Palestine cannot be determined. Nevertheless, two other Egyptian- 
style jars were found in Stratum X, so evidently objects from Egypt 
were reaching Palestine in the late-eleventh century. 158 Other Iron I 
items with Egyptianizing tendencies were the pomegranate-shaped ves¬ 
sels and bird-shaped cult bowls. 159 Tell Qasile had strong ties to Phoeni¬ 
cia in Iron I, 160 and these vessels may have come to Palestine via 
Phoenicia. 

Tell el Husn (Beth-Shan) 

In addition to the scarabs and pendants discussed earlier, three alabaster 
jar lids were found in Upper Level V, which dates to the same time as 
Megiddo VA-IVB. As with so many of the Egyptian-related objects dis¬ 
cussed in this study, the time of their entrance into Palestine is difficult 
to ascertain. 

Ain Shems (Beth-Shemesh) 

Mackenzie discovered an alabaster vase in Tomb I (dated to the late- 
tenth to ninth centuries BCE). 161 This item may have arrived via trade 
during the tenth century, but like the vessels at Tell Qasile, could have 
been an heirloom item. Its significance for contacts between Egypt and 
Palestine in Iron I and IIA is unclear. 


157. For a summary of the excavations here, see A. Mazar, ‘Qasile Tell’, ABD, 
V, p. 577. 

158. A. Mazar, Excavations at Tel Qasile Part II (Qedem, 20; Jerusalem: 
Institute of Archaeology, 1985), p. 56. 

159. A. Mazar, Excavations at Tel Qasile Part I (Qedem, 12; Jerusalem: Institute 
of Archaeology, 1980), p. 119. 

160. See Mazar, Excavations Part II, p. 126. 

161. Mackenzie, Ain Shems, p. 56. According to Bloch-Smith, more Egyptian 
pottery was found (Judahite Burial Practices , p. 78). 
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Tell el Ajjul 

This site was excavated by Petrie in 1930-34 and in 1938 by E.H. 
Mackay and M. Murray. In Grave 1074 Petrie found a faience goblet, 162 
which he dated to the twenty-second dynasty. 163 Some shortcomings in 
Petrie’s methods, however, cast doubt on his dating. 164 For one thing, 
Petrie’s date appears to be based in part on his assumption that any in¬ 
dications of prosperity in these levels pointed to the period of Solomon. 
Also, it is unclear what sort of settlement existed at Tell el Ajjul during 
the tenth century. 165 Significantly, this faience goblet was found with a 
concentration of Phoenician goods (several juglets and an oil bottle), 166 
suggesting that this item came from Egypt via Phoenicia. 

c. Architecture 

No Egyptian-type buildings have been found in Iron IIA contexts in 
Palestine. 167 Scholars, however, generally acknowledge that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Iron Age Palestine used the Egyptian cubits as their standards 
of measure. This is indubitable. The six-chamber gates at Megiddo, 
Hazor, and Gezer, for instance, were all designed with the Egyptian long 
(royal) cubit of c. 52.5 cm, 168 the cubit generally used in architecture 

162. W.M.F. Petrie, Ancient Gaza II: Tell el Ajjul (London: British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt, 1932), p. 10, tab. 26:138; Weippert, Paldstina , p. 493; Bloch- 
Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 179. 

163. Petrie, Ancient Gaza II, p. 15. 

164. For a summary, see D.C. Liid, “Ajjul, Tell el-’, ABD, I, pp. 133-34 [133]. 

165. On the basis of the tomb repertoire, Kempinski and Albright believed a small 
village was here (W.F. Albright, ‘The Chronology of a South Palestinian City, Tell 
el-’Ajjul’, AJSL 55 [1938], pp. 337-59; Kempinski, ‘Tell el-’Ajjul—Beth-Aglayim 
or Sharuhen?’, IEJ 24 [1974], pp. 145-52; for a summary, see Liid, “Ajjul, Tell 
el-’. Tufnell argued that there was almost no occupation (‘El-’Ajjul, Tell [Beth 
‘Eglayim]’, NEAEHL , I, pp. 52-61). 

166. Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 179; Petrie, Ancient Gaza II, 
p. 15. 

167. In his publication of his finds at Tell el Farah S, Petrie dated some building 
remains to the time of Shoshenq I. Petrie, however, based his conclusion on his 
excavations of similar structures at Tell Jemmeh, and recent re-excavations at the 
latter site have shown Petrie’s stratigraphy and conclusions cannot be accepted. 
Moreover, reevaluations of the excavations at Farah indicate that ‘Shoshenq’s’ 
building belongs to the end of Iron II, since some Persian period pottery was found 
with it (see Yisraeli, ‘Fara, Tell el- [South]’, NEAEHL, II, p. 443). Hence, these 
structures do not date to the time of David and Solomon. 

168. See Milsom, ‘Royal Gates’, pp. 87-92. See also R.B.Y. Scott (‘Weights and 
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and land measurement 169 since the time of the New Kingdom in 
Egypt. 170 On the basis of this evidence, R.B.Y. Scott concluded that an 
Egyptian had designed these six-chamber gates. 171 In addition to the 
six-chamber gates, some Iron IIB tombs in Jerusalem were designed 
with the long cubit. 172 The Egyptian short cubit of c. 45 cm (used in 
Egypt for almost all other purposes 173 ) is also amply attested at numer¬ 
ous Iron Age sites and tombs in ancient Israel and Judah. 

Nevertheless, concluding from this evidence that Egyptians were 
living in Palestine at this time, as Scott has done, or that the presence of 
these Egyptian cubits at structures in Palestine proves that direct con¬ 
tacts existed with Egypt is not automatic. This is not the only period in 
which buildings in Palestine were constructed with the Egyptian cubit 
as the standards of measure. Prior to Iron IIA, during Iron I and Late 
Bronze II, buildings of Egyptian style and origin were constructed in 
Palestine using these long and short cubits. The cella of the Level VII 
temple at Beth-Shan, for instance, measured 8.35 m x 10.45-11.8 m, 174 
which equals 16x21 long cubits. The overall dimensions of this temple 
(14.85 m x 13.25-14.2 m), 175 on the other hand, more closely fit the 
short cubit. Moreover, it can be mentioned that Egyptian architects are 
known to have lived in Palestine during the Late Bronze, as attested at 
Beth-Shan. 176 Therefore, since both cubits were known and used in 
Palestine just prior to the period under consideration, one can legiti¬ 
mately conclude that the architects of the time of David and Solomon 
merely continued to use the Egyptian units of measure that had been 


Measures of the Bible’, BA 22 [1959], pp. 22-40 [20]), who believed they used the 
short cubit; but, in my opinion, he rounded off his figures excessively. 

169. G. Robins, Proportion and Style in Ancient Egyptian Art (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1994), p. 41. 

170. A. Ben-David, ‘The Hebrew-Phoenician Cubit’, PEQ 110 (1978), pp. 27-28 
(27). 

171. Scott, ‘Weights and Measures’, pp. 22-40 (26). 

172. See G. Barkay and A. Kloner, ‘Jerusalem Tombs from the Days of the First 
Temple’, BARev 12.2 (1986), pp. 24-39 (37). 

173. Robins, Proportion, p. 220. 

174. Higginbotham, Egyptianization, p. 482. 

175. Higginbotham, Egyptianization , p. 480. 

176. See P.E. McGovern, ‘Cross-Cultural Craft Interaction: The Late Bronze 
Egyptian Garrison at Beth Shan’, in P.E. McGovern (ed.), Cross-Craft and Cross- 
Cultural Interaction in Ceramics (Ceramics and Civilization, 4; Westerville: Amer¬ 
ican Ceramic Society, 1989), pp. 13-61 (14). 
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used for generations before them. In this case, the use of these cubits 
does not constitute evidence for direct contacts with Egypt or Egyptian 
presence in Palestine at the time of David and Solomon. 


4. Observations on the Data 

An analysis and synthesis of the data enumerated above confirm the 
general trends of Egyptian contacts during Iron I and II, as well as dis¬ 
playing some specific aspects of these trends. 

The paucity of Egyptian-related artifacts in late Iron I and IIA hori¬ 
zons suggests strongly that there was little Egyptian presence in or 
interaction with Palestine at that time. 177 As seen in the enumeration 
above, the vast majority of Egyptian-related items datable to this period 
yield no clear conclusions regarding the presence of Egyptians or con¬ 
tact with Egypt. Those types of items that clearly attest to Egyptian 
presence or contact are entirely lacking in late Iron 1 and IIA, in con¬ 
trast to Late Bronze II or Iron IIB. In particular, to date no Egyptian 
residences, temples, or structures, no exclusively Egyptian mortuary as¬ 
semblages, 178 or locally made pottery have been found. Apart from one 
possible example at Tel Zeror, there are no Egyptian-style tombs. The 
fragment of Shoshenq’s inscription at Megiddo is the only Egyptian in¬ 
scription, and no ostraca with hieratic characters dated to this period 
have been unearthed. 179 Possibly toward the end of Iron IIA, some 


177. Further comparative evidence is provided at the end of this chapter in 
Excursus I, pp. 96-98. 

178. It might be noted that even in burials generally acknowledged to be Egyp¬ 
tian, the mortuary assemblages, particularly the pottery, are never exclusively Egyp¬ 
tian. With the Iron IIA graves, however, various items, such as ushwabtis, Egyptian 
pottery of any sort, and the like, are absent. 

179. In 1962 Segal argued that a character appearing four times on the Gezer 
Calendar (lines 1 [twice], 2 and 6) was not a waw, as usually interpreted, but was 
the hieratic numeral 2 (S.B. Segal, ‘YRH in the Gezer Calendar’, JSS 7 [1962], 
pp. 212-21 [217]). His conclusions, however, have not stood the test of time (see 
I. Young, ‘The Style of the Gezer Calendar and Some “Archaic Biblical Hebrew” 
Passages’, VT42 [1992], pp. 362-75 [374]; Gibson, Textbook, I, p. 3; G.I. Davies, 
Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions, p. 85 [10.001]). First, this character does not really 
resemble the hieratic 2 (compare with G. Ifrah, From One to Zero [New York: 
Viking, 1985], p. 245), which is almost always written simply as two vertical 
strokes. Secondly, in line 6 of the calendar, the character is very similar to the waw 
of the time. Most likely, the variation in shape in lines 1 and 2 comes from the 
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Egyptians may have lived and died at Lachish, but more evidence is 
needed to be certain. 

In addition to supporting the conclusions about the general trends in 
the relationship between Egypt and Palestine in the early Iron Age, two 
specific conclusions arise from the enumeration of artifacts. 

First, to the extent that evidence can be isolated for the Iron IB and 
IIA horizons, the geographical distribution of Egyptian goods shows 
continuity with Egyptian presence in the Late Bronze and Iron IA. As 
in Late Bronze II and Iron IA, almost all of the sites with Egyptian arti¬ 
facts are in the lowland valleys, the coast, the Shephelah, and a few in 
the Beersheba valley. 180 The southern coast and the southern Shephelah 
in particular have yielded the most significant items. Not surprisingly, 
sites in these regions were the most ‘Egyptianized’ in Late Bronze. A 
comparison of the sites at which Philistine remains have been found 181 
shows significant overlap with the dissemination of Egyptian goods in 
Iron IIA, and one wonders if it is not primarily Philistines who contin¬ 
ued to use Egyptian objects in Iron IIA. 

In contrast, highland sites have so far yielded virtually no Egyptian 
objects, 182 a trend that generally continues throughout the Iron Age. 183 
Among these sites is Jerusalem, 184 although how much can be made of 


medium (stone) and the writer’s lack of skill. Therefore, there is currently no evi¬ 
dence that the peoples of Palestine used hieratic numerals during Iron IIA. 

However, the peoples of Palestine used hieratic numerals earlier and later. They 
were not only ‘adopted by Israelites during the 10th century’, as Na’aman has re¬ 
cently declared (‘Cowtown or Royal Capital? Evidence for Iron Age Jerusalem’, 
BARev 23.4 [1998], pp. 43-47, 67 [46]). It is far more likely that the small enclaves 
in Palestine that propagated literacy during the Dark period from 1150-850 BCE 
(and not necessarily governmental scribes or bureaucrats) simply maintained the 
writing traditions they inherited from their Late Bronze Age predecessors. 

180. Higginbotham, Egyptianization, pp. 207, 422. 

181. See the map in Dothan, The Philistines, p. 26. 

182. Noted by Weippert, Palastina, p. 493. 

183. See Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 266 (fig. 27). 

184. Any archaeological data from this period at Jerusalem have to be weighed 
against the extreme brevity of the excavations, despite the enormous body of liter¬ 
ature on them (see Cahill and Tarler, ‘David, City of’; also K.M. Kenyon, Jeru¬ 
salem: Excavating 3000 Years of History (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967); 
Y. Shiloh, Excavations of the City of David I, 1978-1982: Interim Report of the 
First Five Seasons (Qedem, 19; Jerusalem: Institute of Archaeology, 1984); idem, 
‘The Material Culture of Judah and Jerusalem in the Iron Age II: Origins and 
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the data from Jerusalem is uncertain. Unfortunately, of the 110 tombs 
so far excavated in the environs of Jerusalem, none from the tenth cen¬ 
tury have been found. 185 Almost all of those that have been excavat¬ 
ed had been robbed and yielded no artifacts. 186 No scarabs have been 
found, 187 although they are virtually ubiquitous elsewhere. Other sites 
with apparently no Egyptian items from this period are Tel Batash 
(Timnah), 188 Tel Michal, Tell Keisan, Tell Qiri, Beersheba, and Shiloh, 
a particularly significant site since Area C was so well developed during 
Iron I. 189 Similarly, the Transjordan is virtually bereft of Egyptian- 
related materials datable to Iron I and IIA. Therefore, the heart of what 
would coalesce into Israel and Judah during Iron Age II provides virtu¬ 
ally no archaeological evidence of contact with Egypt during the peri¬ 
ods generally associated with David and Solomon. 

As in the Late Bronze, most Egyptian artifacts in late Iron I and IIA 
horizons were found in ritual and funerary contexts. 190 This is particu¬ 
larly noticeable at Tell el Farah S, Lachish, Beth Shemesh, and Beth- 
Shan. All of these sites were continually occupied from the Late Bronze 
to Iron II, with the exception of Lachish. A significant contrast exists, 
however, between the Late Bronze and Iron IIA find spots for Egyptian 
items. During the Late Bronze and early Iron I most Egyptian small 
finds were unearthed in temples, 191 but by Iron IIA most are found in 
tombs. 192 This seems to indicate that Egyptian elements in religion were 
losing their vitality, but much that was Egyptian had become part of the 
culture of the indigenous peoples. 193 


Influences’, in E. Lipinski (ed.), The Land of Israel: Cross-Roads of Civilizations 
(OLA, 19; Leuven: Peeters, 1985), pp. 113-46. 

185. Barkay, ‘Iron Age II-III’, p. 371. 

186. Auld and Steiner, Jerusalem , pp. 78-79. 

187. According to D.W. Jamieson-Drake ( Scribes and Schools in Monarchic 
Judah: A Socio-Archaeological Approach [JSOTSup, 109; Sheffield: Almond Press, 
1991], p. 126). 

188. Based on the incomplete publications of A. Mazar and G.L. Kelm (‘Batashi, 
Tell el-’, ABD, I, pp. 625-26); and G.L. Kelm and A. Mazar ( Timnah [Winona 
Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1995]). 

189. See Finkelstein, Shiloh , p. 153. 

190. Higginbotham, Egyptianization, pp. 207, 422. 

191. Higginbotham, Egyptianization, p. 422. 

192. Some still appear in temples (at Dan, for instance). 

193. For instance, in artwork (H.A. Liebowitz, ‘The Impact of the Art of Egypt 
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Secondly, since there are clear signs of Egyptian presence in Pales¬ 
tine during late Iron I and IIA, presumably Egyptian objects entered 
Palestine at this time via trade. Most likely, this trade was mediated by 
Phoenicia, however, without direct contact between Egypt and the 
peoples of southern Palestine. Since contacts with Phoenicia are well 
attested for this time and several sites discussed in the catalog showed a 
significant concentration of Cypro-Phoenician goods in conjunction 
with Egyptian goods (Tell Zeror, Tell el Ajjul), Phoenicians are the best 
choice as the mediators of the trade. 194 Scarabs, for instance, are always 
accompanied by Phoenician and not Egyptian pottery, in contrast to the 
situation in the Late Bronze Age. 195 Furthermore, although tentative be¬ 
cause of problems in dating, the statistics for pendants show a northerly 
concentration of Egyptian-related artifacts in Iron IIA contexts. 196 Dur¬ 
ing the Late Bronze and early Iron I the majority of pieces come from 
locations in south Palestine. Of the 115 total pieces dated exclusively to 
Late Bronze II, 101 came from Tell el-Farah S. From this site came all 
of the pieces exclusively dated to Iron IA. This trend continues until 
Iron IB, when Megiddo begins to predominate. By Iron IIA, the major¬ 
ity of pendants come from northern sites, such as Megiddo, Tell Abu 
Hawam, Tel Zeror and Beth-Shan. Pendants are found at Beth Shemesh 
and a few southern sites, but in considerably reduced numbers. By Iron 
IIB, in contrast, this trend has again reversed, and the majority of items 
come from southern sites such as Lachish, Tell el-Farah S, Beth She¬ 
mesh, Seh Zuweyid and Tell Jemmeh. Therefore, it seems that during 
the approximate time of David and Solomon Egyptian goods were 
entering Palestine via Phoenicia and not directly through Philistia, 


on the Art of Syria and Palestine’, in E. Schmandt-Besserat (ed.). Immortal Egypt 
[Malibu: Undena, 1978], pp. 27-36 [34]). 

194. Phoenician goods have been found at other sites of the eleventh-ninth cen¬ 
turies BCE: Haifa (Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, pp. 192, 202); Irbed 
(possibly; see Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 183); Tell en Nasbeh 
(Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 195); Tel Bira (Bloch-Smith, Judahite 
Burial Practices, p. 200); and Halif (possibly; see Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial 
Practices, p. 202). 

195. According to Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 144. 

196. Herrmann’s study forms the basis of this analysis. Exhaustive tabulation of 
scarabs has not yet been done, but is being produced by O. Keel. 
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justifying Bloch-Smith’s conclusion that by the tenth century direct con¬ 
tact with Egypt is lacking 197 and Egyptian imports had ceased. 198 


5. Conclusions 

Several tentative conclusions arise. First, the lack of Egyptian architec¬ 
ture, pottery, and diagnostic Egyptian artifacts in mortuary assemblages 
strongly suggests that there was no significant Egyptian presence in 
Palestine during the eleventh and tenth centuries. Secondly, as in Late 
Bronze through Iron I, so also during Iron IIA, Egyptian objects are 
virtually confined to coastal and lowland valley sites, with almost no 
penetration into the hill country. Thirdly, Egyptian objects probably en¬ 
tered Palestine via Phoenicia, at least until the end of the tenth century. 
At the end of the tenth century there may have been some resuscitation 
of direct trade contacts with Egypt, although the evidence is too sparse 
to be certain. This archaeological picture strongly resembles and rein¬ 
forces the picture drawn from the extant Egyptian texts: a strong Egyp¬ 
tian presence in Palestine until c. 1150 BCE, then a steady decrease until 
the end of the tenth century, and finally a significant increase and resus¬ 
citation of Egyptian culture in the later Iron age. 


Excursus I: Egypt and Palestine during the Early Bronze Age 

Particularly accentuating the paucity of Egyptian-related artifacts in the late Iron I 
and IIA is a comparison of these artifacts with those from Early Bronze I and II in 
Palestine, another time for which there is a virtual absence of texts. 199 Several sites 
are particularly noteworthy: Tel Erani, ’En Besor, 200 Tell Halif and Taur Ikh- 
beineh. 201 A brief enumeration of the types of artifacts quickly underscores the 

197. Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices , pp. 85, 145-46. See also A. Mazar, 
‘The Iron Age I’, pp. 300-301; T.L. Thompson, Early History, p. 262. 

198. Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial Practices, p. 79. Giveon believed that there 
were no Egyptian imports during the early monarchy {The Impact of Egypt on 
Canaan [OBO, 20; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1982], p. 13). 

199. A. Ben-Tor, ‘The Relationship between Egypt and the Land of Canaan 
during the Third Millennium B.C.’, in G. Vermes and J. Neusner (eds.), Essays in 
Honour ofYigael Yadin (JJS, 32; Totowa, NJ: Allanheld, Osmun, 1983), pp. 3-18 
(9). 

200. See R. Gophna, ‘Excavations at ‘En Besor’, Atiqot 11 (1976), pp. 1-9 (9). 

201. See N. Porat, ‘An Egyptian Colony in Southern Palestine during the Late 
Predynastic/Early Dynastic Period’, in E.C.M. van den Brink (ed.). The Nile Delta 
in Transition: 4th.-3rd. Millennium B. C, (Tel Aviv: E.C.M. van den Brink, 1992), 
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paucity in Iron I and IIA. At ’En Besor an Egyptian-style house has been exca¬ 
vated. 202 Much Egyptian imported and locally made Egyptian pottery, 203 such as 
cooking pots and bakery bowls, has appeared. Egyptian and locally-made Egyptian 
tools have been unearthed at Tel Erani. 204 Further, stone objects and Egyptian 
cylinder seals, as well as shells and beads have been found. Recent excavations at 
Tell Halif have brought forth ‘a large quantity of Egyptian prestige goods’. 205 
Among the total finds are 18 objects with serekhs on them, three certainly belong¬ 
ing to Narmer. 206 In addition, 65 clay bullae have been found, attesting to four suc¬ 
cessive first-dynasty Egyptian pharaohs (Djet, Den, Anedjib and Semerkhet). 207 
These impressions were also locally made and found in an Egyptian-style build¬ 
ing. 208 These bullae and inscribed objects clearly belong to the time of the individ¬ 
uals attested on them. This contrasts sharply with the virtual absence of artifacts 
with names of contemporary pharaohs in Iron II contexts, the only exception being 
the scarab of Siamun found at Tell el Farah S. 

At the beginning of Early Bronze III (which correlates with the third dynasty and 
following), these Egyptian imports and wares disappear. 209 Evidence shows that at 
this time Egypt began trading with Byblos and the north by sea, bypassing land 
routes through Palestine. Therefore, as with Early Bronze III, the late Iron I and IIA 
in Palestine presents itself as a period of little Egyptian presence or interaction; but 
unlike Early Bronze III, it was a period of lingering use of Egyptian-type materials. 


pp. 433-40 (437 [figs. 1-3]). See also the complete listing of sites and artifacts in 
B. Brandi, ‘Evidence for Egyptian Colonization of the Southern Costal Plain and 
Lowlands of Canaan during the Early Bronze I Period’, in van den Brink (ed.). The 
Nile Delta , pp. 441-77. For Taur Ikhbeineh, see E. Oren and Y. Yekutieli, ‘Taur 
Ikhbeineh—Earliest Evidence for Egyptian Interconnections’, in van den Brink 
(ed.). The Nile Delta, pp. 361-84. 

202. W.A. Ward, ‘Early Contacts between Egypt, Canaan, and Sinai: Remarks on 
the Paper by Amnon Ben-Tor’, BASOR 281 (1991), pp. 11-26 (17). 

203. A. Ben Tor, ‘The Trade Relations of Palestine in the Early Bronze Age’, 
JESHO 29 (1986), pp. 1-27 (13). 

204. A. Ben Tor, ‘New Light on the Relations Between Egypt and Southern 
Palestine During the Early Bronze Age’, BASOR 281 (1991), pp. 3-10 (5). 

205. T.E. Levy, et al., ‘New Light on King Narmer and the Protodynastic Egyp¬ 
tian Presence in Canaan’, BA 58 (1995), pp. 26-35 (28). 

206. Levy, et al., ‘New Light’, pp. 26-35 (31). 

207. A.R. Schulman, ‘Still More Egyptian Seal Impressions from ‘En Besor’, in 
van den Brink (ed.). The Nile Delta, pp. 395-417. See also idem, ‘The Egyptian Seal 
Impressions from ‘En Besor’, Atiqot 11 (1976), pp. 16-26. 

208. Ben Tor, ‘New Light’, pp. 3-10 (6). 

209. Ben Tor, ‘Relationship between Egypt and Canaan’, pp. 3-18 (11); idem. 
Trade Relations’, p. 1-27 (20); idem, ‘New Light’, pp. 3-10 (5); Ward, ‘Early Con¬ 
tacts’, pp. 11-26 (18). 
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Although the value of this comparison is mitigated somewhat by the considerably 
longer length of the Early Bronze I and Early Bronze II periods in comparison to 
Iron I and IIA, it still accentuates the decline in Egyptian related materials during 
the Iron Age in general in Palestine. 



Chapter 3 

The Biblical evidence 


The Hebrew Bible provides two fairly extensive accounts of the Davidic 
and Solomonic period—that of the so-called Deuteronomistic history 
(DtrH) and that of the Chronicler’s history. With three exceptions, for 
the time of David and Solomon these two accounts make only the 
following occasional and passing references that have anything to do 
with Egypt. According to 1 Sam. 30.11-15, David and his men encoun¬ 
tered a lone Egyptian somewhere in the vicinity of Ziklag, who helped 
them locate and destroy an Amalekite raiding party. According to 2 
Sam. 18.19-31, a Cushite was sent as a runner to inform David of Absa¬ 
lom’s defeat and death. 2 Samuel 23.20-23 (1 Chron. 11.22-23) reports 
that one of David’s men, Benaiah, defeated an Egyptian in one-to-one 
combat. None of these references suggests any particular connections 
between Egypt and Palestine, either diplomatic or commercial, or any 
direct cultural influence. Neither would one assume any such connec¬ 
tions from 1 Kgs 11.14-22 or 11.40 which report that Hadad, a young 
member of the Edomite royal house, and Jeroboam, one of Solomon’s 
taskmasters, fled to Egypt to avoid Solomon’s oppressive rule. If any¬ 
thing, these last two passages suggest diplomatic estrangement between 
the kingdom of David and Solomon and the pharaohs of Egypt. 

The three exceptions are exceptions only in that they can and have 
been interpreted—not in that they must be interpreted in this fashion— 
to suggest strong ties between Solomon and Egypt. First, the reader is 
reminded several times that Solomon’s many wives included an Egyp¬ 
tian princess (1 Kgs 3.1; 7.8; 9.16; 9.24; 11.1; 2 Chron. 8.11). Secondly, 
in association with these marriage reports there is a mention of a 
campaign by a pharaoh against Gezer (1 Kgs 9.16). Thirdly, a report in 
1 Kgs 10.28 (2 Chron. 11.6; 9.28) includes Egypt among the lands with 
which Solomon had trade relations. 

As anticipated above, none of these reports would necessarily indi¬ 
cate strong Egyptian ties or influence. Even if taken at face value, there- 
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fore, the biblical accounts do not call for any significant modification of 
the conclusions reached already in Chapters 1 and 2 of this study. The 
time of David and Solomon was not a time of strong diplomatic ties 
and/or cultural influence between Egypt and Palestine. 

Moreover, there are good reasons for not taking some of these bibli¬ 
cal references at face value, especially those regarding the Pharaoh and 
his daughter and regarding Solomon’s extensive trade relations. 1 First, 
the DtrH and the Chronicler’s history were compiled long after David 
and Solomon would have lived and it is not at all clear whether, or the 
extent to which, they preserve accurate historical memory going back 
that far. 2 An earlier generation of scholars was fairly confident in this 


1. Currently in hot debate is the issue of the role that the Hebrew Bible can and 
should play in reconstructing the history of second and first millennium BCE Pales¬ 
tine, particularly the history of Israel and Judah. Each writer espouses his or her 
view, a view that could range from a virtually fundamentalist reading of the Hebrew 
Bible as a historical source to a near denial that it pertains to any real past at all. 
Indeed, the number of views on how to use the Hebrew Bible is virtually equivalent 
to the number of writers. This study cannot and need not solve these very complex 
issues, but the reader can get access to the essentials by consulting the articles in 
D.V. Edelman (ed.), The Fabric of History: Text, Artifact and Israel’s Past 
(JSOTSup, 127; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991), and L.L. Grabbe (ed.), Can A ‘His¬ 
tory of Israel’ be Written? (JSOTSup, 245; European Seminarin Historical Method¬ 
ology, 1; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997). 

2. The DtrH, for example, was most likely compiled, at the earliest, near the 
end of the pre-exilic period. Of the three ‘schools’ of thought on the compilation of 
the DtrH, only the ‘Cross school’ argues for a pre-exilic recension. M. Noth be¬ 
lieved that it was exilic ( The Deuteronomistic History [JSOTSup, 15; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1981]); he has been followed by H.-D. Hoffman ( Reform und Refor- 
men [ATANT, 66; Zurich: Theologischer Verlag, 1980); J. Van Seters (In Search of 
History [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983]); and B.O. Long (7 Kings 
[FOTL, 9; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984]), among others. Likewise, the ‘Smend 
school’ believes Dtr 0 was exilic, followed by Dtr P and Dtr N (see R. Smend, ‘Das 
Gesetz und die Volke: Ein Beitrag zur deuteronomischen Redaktionsgeschichte’, in 
H.W. Wolff [ed.], Probleme biblischer Theologie: Gerhard von Rad zum 70. 
Geburtstag [Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlaf, 1971]; W. Dietrich, Prophetie und 
Geschichte [FRLANT, 108; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck&Ruprecht, 1972];T. Veijola, 
Die ewige Dynastie: David und die Entstehung seiner Dynastie nach der deut- 
eronomistischen Darstellung [Annalae Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, series B, 
193; Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1975]). Generally, the ‘Cross school’ 
argues for a pre-exilic Dtri written during the time of Josiah (F.M. Cross, Canaan- 
ite Myth and Hebrew Epic [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1972]; S.L. 
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regard and isolated three main ‘sources’ which were widely believed 
to have been written during Davidic and Solomonic times. These were 
the so-called ‘History of David’s Rise (HDR)’, the ‘Throne Succession 
Narrative (SN)’, and the ‘Book of the Deeds of Solomon (BDS)’. 3 Con- 

McKenzie, The Trouble with Kings [VTSup, 42; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1991]; G.N. 
Knoppers, Two Nations under God: The Deuteronomistic History of Solomon and 
the Dual Monarchies [2 vols; HSM, 52; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993]. Others opt 
for an earlier Dtr, (for instance, I.W. Provan, Hezekiah and the Books of Kings 
[BZAW, 172; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1988], p. 110; see Knoppers, Two Nations, I, 
p. 45 for citations). No one argues for a Dtri prior to Hezekiah, although Campbell 
and O’Brien believe a ninth-century ‘Prophetic Record’ was incorporated into the 
DtrH (A.F. Campbell, Of Prophets and Kings: A Late Ninth-Century Document 
(1 Samuel 1-2 Kings 10) [CBQMS, 17; Washington: Catholic Biblical Association, 
1986]; M.A. O’Brien, The Deuteronomistic History Hypothesis: A Reassessment 
[OBO, 92; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989]). Finally, see the collected 
articles in S.L. McKenzie and M.P. Graham (eds.), The History of Israel’s Tradi¬ 
tions: The Heritage of Martin Noth (JSOTSup, 182; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1994). 

3. For the HDR, see L. Rost, The Succession to the Throne of David (Historic 
Texts & Interpreters, 1; Sheffield: The Almond Press, 1982). Others have elabo¬ 
rated on this theory (J.H. Gr0nbaek, Die Geschichte vom Aufstieg Davids (1. Sam. 
15-2. Sam. 5) [Acta Theologica Danica, 10; Copenhagen: Prostant apud Munks- 
gaard, 1971]; R.L. Ward, ‘The Story of Davids Rise: A Traditio-Historical Study of 
I Samuel xvi 14-11 Samuel v’ [PhD dissertation, Vanderbilt University, 1967]; 
A. Weiser, ‘Die Legitimation des Konig David’, VT 16 [1966] pp. 325-54). For the 
most recent summary of the scholarship, see W. Dietrich and T. Naumann, Die 
Samuelbiicher (Ertrage der Forschung, 287; Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchge- 
sellschaft, 1995), pp. 64-85. 

For the SN, see Rost, Succession, pp. 65-115; T. Ishida. ‘Solomon's Succession 
to the Throne of David—A Political Analysis’, in T. Ishida (ed.), Studies in the 
Period of David and Solomon and Other Essays (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 
1982), pp. 175-87; K.K, Sacon, ‘A Study of the Literary Structure of the “Succes¬ 
sion Narrative” ’, in Ishida (ed.), Studies, pp. 27-54; R.N. Whybray, The Succession 
Narrative (SBT, 2nd Series, 9; London: SCM Press, 1968), p. 8; H. Schnabl, Die 
‘Thronfolgeerzahlung Davids’ (Theorie und Forschung, 55; Regenburg: S. Rederer, 
1988), p. 142; D.M. Gunn, The Story of King David (JSOTSup, 6; Sheffield: JSOT, 
1978), pp. 63-85; J. Van Seters, In Search of History (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1983), pp. 277-91; D.G. Schley Jr, ‘Joab and David: Ties of Blood and 
Power’, in Graham, Brown and Kuan (eds.). History and Interpretation, pp. 93-98. 

For the BDS, see T. Ishida, ‘Solomon’, ABD, VI, p. 105-106; J. Gray, 7 and 11 
Kings (OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1963), pp. 27-29; Na’aman, ‘Sources 
and Composition’; J. Liver, ‘The Book of the Acts of Solomon’, Bib 48 (1967), 
pp. 75-101; S.J. DeVries, 1 Kings (WBC, 12; Waco, TX: Word Books, 1985), 
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temporary scholars are far more sceptical regarding the possibility that 
the biblical accounts as we have received them contain sources, or even 
fragments of sources, dating back to Solomon’s time. 4 As Lemche 
recently, and rightly, stated, 

life was hard in the central Highlands of Palestine in the 1 Ith-lOth cen¬ 
turies BCE. It did not develop the kind of surplus that would have acco¬ 
modated an extended scribal class also prosperous enough to possess the 
leisure time to write historical narratives and tales about the past, not to 
mention about their own time’. 5 

Secondly, it is not only questionable whether the biblical accounts 
contain sources dating back to the time of David and Solomon, 6 but 
whether any such sources would have been intended as straightforward 
historical reports to begin with, 7 and whether significant changes may 


pp. xlix-lii; G. Garbini, ‘Le fonti citate nel “Libro dei Re”, Henoch 3 (1981), 
pp. 26-45; Miller and Hayes, History, pp. 193-97; S.W. Holloway, ‘Kings, Book of, 
1-2’, ABD, IV, p. 71. 

4. Although a thorough discussion of these issues is beyond the scope of this 
work, a few studies regarding the HDR, SN, and/or BDS include: Van Seters, In 
Search ; Gunn, Story of King David, pp. 30-33; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 
pp. 299-311; Na’aman, ‘Sources and Composition’; idem. Sources', P.R. Davies, In 
Search of ‘Ancient Israel’ (JSOTSup, 148; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1992); T.L. 
Thompson, Early History, pp. 353-99; Lemche, ‘Is It Still Possible’. 

5. ‘The Origin of the Israelite State: A Copenhagen Perspective on the Emer¬ 
gence of Critical Historical Studies of Ancient Israel in Recent Times’, SJOT 12.1 
(1998), pp. 44-64 (45). 

6. Recent cases for the upkeep of written records at this time are not convinc¬ 
ing. The following is a case in point: In his contribution to J.K. Handy (ed.), The 
Age of Solomon, N. Na’aman, a major proponent of this view, merely begs the 
question of written sources, completely overlooking or ignoring the possibility that 
oral transmission is behind the account of Shoshenq’s invasion mentioned in 1 
Kings. He also employs circular reasoning when he argues that scribal activity must 
go back to Solomon’s reign, since a ‘petty king' like Rehoboam could not have 
introduced writing (p. 59). How can he know about the existence of Rehoboam, his 
kingdom, or its stature without having already accepted the historicity of the bib¬ 
lical account—essentially at face value? The cases made for limited or no scribal 
activity during the tenth century in Palestine are more convincing (Lemche, Nie¬ 
mann), since they are based on better evidence. 

7. See, for instance, R. Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic 
Books, 1981), among others. 
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have occurred during the transmission of the material before it was 
incorporated into the Dtr and the Chronicler’s history. 8 

Thirdly, it is clear that the compilers of the Dtr and Chronicler’s 
history wished to glorify David’s and especially Solomon’s reign, and 
seized upon every opportunity to do so. 9 Wherever, or however, the 
compilers of the DtrH got the information about Solomon’s marriage to 
an Egyptian princess, for example, and about his international trade, 
these passages function in the account to emphasize Solomon’s interna¬ 
tional standing and great wealth. 

All of the passages mentioned above need to be examined in more 
detail. Two further preliminary observations are in order. First, the anal¬ 
ysis of the references will focus on their appearance in the DtrH, the 
Chronicler being generally recognized to be later than and largely 
derivative of the DtrH. Secondly, the Queen of Sheba story was not 
included in the passages mentioned above because I do not regard the 
Queen of Sheba story as relevant to this inquiry (see Excursus II). 

1. References to Incidental or Hostile Contact 

Under this category are the references to David’s encounter with an 
Egyptian slave (1 Sam. 30.11-15), a Cushite in David’s army (2 Sam. 
18.19-31), Benaiah’s duel with an Egyptian warrior (2 Sam. 23.20-23 
[1 Chron. 11.22-23]), Hadad’s flight to Egypt (1 Kgs 11.14-22), and 
Jeroboam’s flight to Egypt (1 Kgs 11.40). 

a. David and the Egyptian 

According to 1 Samuel 30, while David and his men were returning to 
their homes at Ziklag, their families and property were stolen by Am- 

8. The historicity of oral tradition is often highly suspect (see R.C. Culley, 
‘Oral Tradition and Historicity’, in J.W. Wevers and D.B. Redford [eds.]. Studies 
on the Ancient Palestinian World [Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1972], 
pp. 102-16; M.I. Finley, ‘Myth, Memory and History’, in The Use and Abuse of 
History [London: Chatto & Windus, 1975], pp. 11-33; R. Finnegan, ‘A Note on 
Oral Tradition and Historical Evidence’, in D.K. Dunaway and W.K.Baum [eds.], 
Oral History: An Interdisciplinary Anthology [Nashville: American Association for 
State and Local History, 1984], pp. 107-55; P. Kirkpatrick, The Old Testament and 
Folklore Study [JSOTSup, 62; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1987]; E. Shils, Tradition 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981]; J. Vansina, Oral Tradition as His¬ 
tory [Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1985]). 

9. Miller and Hayes, History, pp. 152-60, 193-98; Soggin, ‘The Davidic-Solo- 
monic Kingdom’, pp. 332-80 (332-40). 
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alekites. David and his men pursued the Amalekites and encountered a 
lone Egyptian (v. 11), who helped David locate and destroy the cele¬ 
brating Amalekites. Then this Egyptian disappears. Even taken at face 
value, this passage does not imply any noteworthy relations or ties be¬ 
tween Egypt and Palestine. The presence of a lone Egyptian in the 
Ziklag area, itself in the direction of Egypt, requires no further explana¬ 
tion. Notably, this Egyptian had been the slave of an Amalekite and 
probably lived in the central-south Negev, far from the centers of civi¬ 
lization in Palestine at this time. 

b. The Cushite in David’s Army 

According to 2 Sam. 18.19-31, after Absalom’s revolt had been quelled 
and Absalom killed, Ahimaaz son of Zadok wished to take the news of 
Absalom’s death to David. Joab initially refused his request and sent 
‘the Cushite’ ( , E3"Dn), 10 almost surely an African. Although there is some 
ambiguity in the Bible regarding the location of Cush, 11 with the excep¬ 
tion of Chronicles (see Chapter 4 n. 2), most of the references locate it 
in Africa. ‘Tirhakah’ (Taharqa of the Cushite twenty-fifth dynasty), for 
instance, came from Cush (2 Kgs 19.9). 12 Further, according to Gen. 
10.7, Sabteca, probably Pharaoh Shebitku of the same dynasty, 13 was 
descended from Cush. In Assyrian texts such as the inscriptions of 
Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, Cush denotes Egypt south of Elephan¬ 
tine. These texts always distinguish Cush from Egypt. 14 Finally, in 


10. Generally, the plene spelling is used. Amos 9.7 has the defective ’2D. That 
all but one of the occurrences of this term have the definite article indicates that this 
is an ethnic designation not a proper name. 

11. Particularly in the Table of Nations (see Gen. 10.6, 7), parts of which seem 
to place Cush in Mesopotamia (Nimrod). M. Astour identified three referents to 
270: the land of the Cassites, Arabia, and Egypt (‘Sabtah and Sabtech: Ethiopians in 
Genesis 10’, JBL 84 [1965], pp. 422-25). See also F.I. Anderson and D.N. Freed¬ 
man, Amos (AB, 24a; New York: Doubleday, 1989), p. 868; E. Ullendorff, Ethiopia 
and the Bible (London: Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 5-9 (who always under¬ 
stood 2fD as Africa); S. Hidal, The Land of Cush in the Old Testament’, SEA 41/42 
(1976-77), pp. 97-106. 

12. See also Isa. 18.1; Jer. 46.9; Ezek. 29.10; Jer. 13.23. 

13. See Astour, ‘Sabtah and Sabtech’; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 
p. 405; Ahlstrom, History, p. 741. 

14. A. Spalinger, ‘Esarhaddon and Egypt: An Analysis of the First Invasion of 
Egypt’, Or 43 (1974), pp. 295-380 (320-27). 
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Egyptian texts from the Middle Kingdom and later, Cush denoted the 
area south of the third cataract. 15 

The account is rather laconic about the Cushite and there is no indi¬ 
cation whether or not he was the only Cushite in David’s army. He does 
not appear to have been a particularly important individual, since Joab 
was willing to allow him to go into a potentially deadly situation. Nor is 
it certain whether this Cushite had recently come from Cush. Since 
Cushites lived in Palestine during the Late Bronze period, 16 this man’s 
ancestors could have been in Palestine for many generations, and he 
might have been thoroughly assimilated to the culture around him. 17 


15. B.G. Trigger, Nubia wider the Pharaohs (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1976), 
pp. 65, 111; T. Save-Soderbergh, ‘Kusch’, LA, III, col. 888. 

16. Amama Letter 285. 

17. Redford has advanced a substantial case for concluding that the presence of 
a Cushite in Palestine during David’s reign is anachronistic. He pointed out that 
depopulation of Lower Nubia, the region between Egypt and Cush, following the 
end of the New Kingdom virtually cut off Cush from the north (Redford, Egypt, 
Canaan and Israel, pp. 305-306. He cited B.G. Trigger, History and Settlement of 
Lower Nubia [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965], pp. 113-15. In addition, 
see J.H. Taylor, Egypt and Nubia [London: British Museum Press, 1991], p. 37; 
T. Save-Soderbergh, Temples and Tombs of Ancient Nubia [London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1987], p. 38; Trigger, Nubia, p. 137; P.L. Shinnie, Ancient Nubia [London: 
Kegan Paul, 1995], p. 95. According to Taylor, Lower Nubia was virtually unin¬ 
habited [Egypt and Nubia, p. 40]), and the Cushites were almost wholly absent 
from Egypt during the early first millennium BCE. Furthermore, according to Red¬ 
ford, evidence for Cushites in Egypt virtually disappears until late in the eighth 
century BCE, making it doubtful that Cushites in any numbers would have filtered 
into Palestine in the late eleventh or early tenth centuries BCE. Finally, he noted that 
during the reign of Taharqa Cushites were known for their running ability and, 
consequently, the mention of a Cushite runner in 2 Sam. 18 is a reflection of condi¬ 
tions in the late eighth or early seventh centuries BCE. 

These arguments are strong, although not necessarily conclusive. The three cen¬ 
turies between the fall of the New Kingdom in Egypt and the rise of the twenty-fifth 
dynasty are very obscure for Cush (Shinnie, Ancient Nubia, p. 95), since no written 
sources remain and the archaeological situation is disputed (Taylor, Egypt and 
Nubia, p. 37). According to T.G.H. James, there is a ‘complete absence of evi¬ 
dence’ for this period (‘Egypt: The Twenty-Fifth and Twenty-Sixth Dynasties’, 
CAH 3.2, p. 679). Also, the Nile river provided travel access to the north, and 
evidence from grave remains in Cush shows that trade with Egypt persisted during 
the tenth to eighth centuries (D. O’Conner, ‘New Kingdom’, p, 168; recently, Shin¬ 
nie, Ancient Nubia, p. 98). Indeed, there is an attestation of Cushite presence in 
Egypt during this period found in Papyrus Berlin 8523 , a letter dated to the twenty- 
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A final point concerns the probable degree of Egyptianization of any 
Cushite in David’s army. The evidence from Cush for the late second 
millennium and early first millennium BCE shows a general disappear¬ 
ance of Egyptian cultural features. Even if he had come directly from 
Cush, any Cushite in David’s army probably would not have been an 
effective conduit of Egyptian culture. 

c. Benaiah and the Egyptian Warrior 

According to 2 Sam. 23.20-22 Benaiah, one of David’s mighty men, 
fought an Egyptian of unusual prowess 18 of some sort. The mention of 


first dynasty and addressed to a Cushite probably living in Upper Egypt (for a 
translation, see E.F. Wente, Letters from Ancient Egypt [SBL Writings from the 
Ancient World; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990], p. 209. See also S. Allam for a 
translation, as well as past discussions of this text, in ‘Implications in the Hieratic P. 
Berlin 8523 Registration of Land-holdings’, in B.M. Bryan and K. Lorton [eds.], 
Essays in Egyptology in Honor of Hans Goedicke [San Antonio: Van Siclen Books, 
1994], pp. 1-7]. This Cushite appears to have been the tenant of a certain Sdw-sw- 
Hnsw and his exact location is uncertain (Allam, ‘Implications’, p. 2). At any rate, 
this text does attest to contact between Egyptians and Cushites during the twenty- 
first dynasty. Nevertheless, there is no evidence for Cushites in Lower Egypt, 
although the available data are scanty. Finally, regarding the evidence that Cushites 
were known for their running ability during the reign of Taharqa, it must be stressed 
that this conclusion is based on a single inscription from Egypt (found in A.M. 
Moussa, ‘A Stela of Taharqa from the Desert Road at Dahshur’, MDAIK 37 [1981], 
pp. 331-37) and says nothing about whether Israelites knew of Cushites’ running 
abilities. 

18. The text is corrupt here. The Ketib of MT reads HKID ICR, which is non¬ 
sensical. The Qere reads Cl’K for IKtS. Also, while LXX agrees with MT and reads 
opaxov. Chronicles reads iTTD for rTK“IQ. Scholars disagree on the original reading. 
This expression, however, is peculiar to the Hebrew Bible (only Isa. 52.14 and 
Ezek. 40.3 have anything similar, and the usage is different). H.W. Hertzberg took 
it as mo ttf’N and translated it as ‘terrifying man’ (H.W. Hertzberg, 1 and II Samuel 
[OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1964], p. 403). Several commentators since 
Wellhausen have taken Chronicles as the original reading, and explained 2 Sam. 
23.21 as a misreading of original 1 as 1 with a subsequent correction to MT (See 
S.R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel [Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1913], p. 369; B. Mazar, Early Biblical Period, p. 93; P.K. McCarter, II 
Samuel [AB, 9; New York: Doubleday, 1984], p. 491). Although this reading is not 
the lectio difficilior, it has three arguments in its favor: (1) There are many instances 
of misreading of daleth for resh and vice versa. (2) The Chronicler’s glossing in an 
exact height measurement suggests that he had this reading before him (although 
R. De Vaux contended that the Chronicler has replaced an archaic term unknown to 
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an Egyptian warrior is striking. Nowhere else in the DtrH, or the He¬ 
brew Bible for that matter, are Egyptians considered to be either pow¬ 
erful in one-to-one combat or of unusual size. Nevertheless, the contact 
does not imply any direct contact between Egypt and Palestine. As with 
the two earlier references to contact with Egyptians in the David story, 
2 Sam. 23.20-22 possibly attests to Egyptians filtering into Palestine, 
perhaps as mercenaries. 19 


him [The Bible and the Ancient Near East [Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1966], 
p. 126]). (3) It is consonant with other descriptions of Israelite enemies as unusually 
tall. For these reasons I favor the Chronicles text, but decline to decide. In any case, 
the text describes a man of unusual physical characteristics. 

Chronicles has clearly ‘fixed’ a poor text in Samuel and has added some mid- 
rashic comments borrowed from other texts regarding prominent enemies of Israel. 
For instance, it has added the phrase HDtO son found elsewhere in descriptions of 
spears (1 Sam. 17.7; 2 Sam. 21.19; 1 Chron. 20.5). Hence, the description of the 
Egyptian as ‘five cubits tall’ should be rejected as a midrashic gloss (contra 
J. Mauchline, l and 2 Samuel [NCBC; London: Oliphants, 1971], p. 319; A.A. 
Anderson, 2 Samuel [WBC, 11; Dallas: Word Books, 1989], p. 272). 

19. Furthermore, there are ample reasons for regarding the deeds attributed to 
Benaiah as nothing more than folklore. Indeed, all the deeds attributed to Benaiah 
strongly resemble traditional folktale items. Victories over lions (S. Thompson, 
Motif Index of Folk Literature [6 vols.; Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 
1935], H1161 [the task of killing the ferocious beast], F615.2.2; F628.1.1) are 
prime examples. Stoebe called this motif a typical style ( Das zweite Buck Samuelis 
[KAT, 8/2; Gutersloh: Giitersloher Verlagshaus, 1994], p. 506). Likewise, R. Bartel- 
mus wrote that it is a ‘typical motif in many hero and valor stories of antiquity’ 
(Heroentum in Israel und seiner Umwelt [ATANT, 65; Zurich: Theologischer 
Verlag, 1979], p. 129 [translation is mine]). One is quickly reminded of Gil- 
gamesh’s and Hercules’s tasks. The lion was a symbol of chaos, and the theme of 
the hero restoring order is rife in the ancient world (D. Norman, The Hero: Myth/ 
Image/Symbol [New York: The World Publishing Company, 1969], pp. 56-80). 
Killing a more well-equipped adversary is typical of the ‘success of the unpromis¬ 
ing’ theme (Thompson, Motif Index, L100-99), a theme found almost ad nauseam 
in the Bible (David and Goliath, Samson, Joseph, all the younger son stories) 
(Thompson, Motif Index, L311 [the weak overcomes the strong fighter]. Further, 
being outnumbered is typical to folktales (Thompson, Motif Index, F628.2.1), as is 
the motif of one-to-one conflict (a common motif in The Iliad. See Anderson, 2 
Samuel, p. 276; Bartelmus, Heroentum, p. 129). These themes are found elsewhere 
in biblical literature. For instance, the theme of killing the enemy with his own 
weapons is found in 1 Sam. 17.40, 51 (See De Vaux, Bible and the Ancient Near 
East, p. 126, who pointed out that the theme is common in the ancient Near East; 
for instance in the Story of Sinuhe, as well as Marduk and Tiamat in the Enuma 
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d. Hadad in Egypt 

According to 1 Kgs 11.14-22, after David conquered Edom, Hadad, a 
young member of the Edomite royal house, fled to Egypt. There he was 
treated favorably by Pharaoh and given a sister of Tahpenes as a wife. 
After David’s death, Hadad returned to Edom, despite Pharaoh’s objec¬ 
tions, and became an adversary of Solomon in unspecified ways. This 
report suggests that enmity, not close ties of friendship or alliance, ex¬ 
isted between David (and presumably Solomon) and the kings of the 
twenty-first dynasty. 20 With Edom, however, there is the implication 
that political alliances existed, cemented by the marriage. 


Elish). Bartelmus saw 2 Sam. 23.20-21 as taken directly from 1 Sam. 17 ( Heroen - 
turn, 129). Typically, the enemies are foreigners: Goliath and the Philistine warriors 
(2 Sam. 21), the sons of Anak, Og of Bashan, and so on. Moreover, they are often 
giants (a common theme found elsewhere in the ancient Near East, for instance, in 
Sinuhe’s victory over the hero and the description of the Shasu as giants in Hori’s 
letter to Amenemope [ANET, pp. 475-79]). 

20. Recently, D.V. Edelman has shown that the historicity of Hadad should be 
questioned (‘Solomon’s Adversaries Hadad, Rezon and Jeroboam: A Trio of “Bad 
Guy” Characters Illustrating the Theology of Immediate Retribution’, in S.W. 
Holloway and L.K. Handy [eds.], The Pitcher is Broken [JSOTSup, 190; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1995], pp. 166-91 [174-83]). She offered essentially four 
proofs. First, there is little evidence for an Edomite state during the tenth century. 
Recent excavations and surveys on the Edomite plateau have not brought to light 
any fixed structures during Iron I and early Iron II; only cemeteries, camps, sherd 
scatters, and smelting sites existed (P. Bienkowski, ‘The Edomites: The Archaeo¬ 
logical Evidence from Transjordan’, in D.V. Edelman [ed.], You Shall Not Abhor 
an Edomite for He is your Brother [Archaeology and Biblical Studies, 3; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1995], pp. 41-92 [54], See also B. MacDonald, ‘Early Edom: The 
Relation between the Literary and Archaeological Evidence’, in Coogan, Exum and 
Stager [eds.], Scripture and Other Artifacts, pp. 230-46). Only in the eighth century 
do structures appear, so Edom did not achieve statehood until the seventh century 
when an explosion of settled population occurred (S. Hart, ‘The Edom Survey Pro¬ 
ject 1984-85: The Iron Age’, in Hadidi [ed.], Studies, pp. 286-90; idem, ‘Iron Age 
Settlement in the Land of Edom’, in Bienkowski [ed.]. Early Edom and Moab, 
pp. 93-98 [97]; J.R. Bartlett, Edom and the Edomites [JSOTSup, 77; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1988], pp. 67-82). 

Secondly, Edelman pointed out that folktale motifs appear in 1 Kgs 11.14-22. 
She emphasized the recurrence of the flight-to-Egypt motif in biblical literature 
(Abraham, Joseph, Jeroboam, Judahites), as well as the threefold repetition of 
adversaries found in 1 Kgs 11.14-40 typical of Hebrew narrative plot advancement 
(see also J. Licht, Storytelling in the Bible [Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1978], p. 59; 
O’Brien, Hypothesis, p. 162). 
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e. Jeroboam in Egypt 

1 Kings 11.40 laconically notes that Jeroboam I fled to Egypt after 
Solomon tried to kill him. Here he was given asylum by Shoshenq I. As 
seen in Chapter 1, Shoshenq I was hostile to the established powers in 
Palestine and this account correlates with that information. Evidently, 
therefore, enmity, not close ties of alliance, existed between Israel and 
the rulers of the early-twenty-second dynasty, in addition to those of the 
twenty-first dynasty. 

2. References to Friendly Contacts 

As for the biblical passages that have been interpreted to imply close 
relations between Solomon and Egypt—namely, the passages relating 
to Solomon’s marriage to a princess of Egypt and the notice of Solo¬ 
mon’s trade with Egypt in horses and chariots—there are preliminary 
warning signs that these texts are historically problematic and/or should 
be interpreted otherwise. First, we have seen that the epigraphical and 
archaeological evidence argues against close Solomonic-Egyptian rela¬ 
tions. Secondly, there are the literary-critical issues raised at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter to be taken into account. Thirdly, none of the other 
biblical evidence suggests close ties of friendship or alliance. In fact, 
both the archaeological evidence and other biblical texts suggest strong 
contacts with Phoenicia, not Egypt. 

If hostility characterized the relationship between Solomon and 
Egypt, the marriage to Pharaoh’s daughter need not indicate close ties. 
Rather it may evidence an (abortive) attempt to ward off open war be¬ 
tween Solomon and the pharaohs. Perhaps it was an attempt to override 
otherwise tense, hostile relations. Similarly, the trade in horses and 
chariots mentioned in 1 Kings 10 might suggest a hesitant attempt at 
friendly interaction. Thus, even taken at face value historically, these 
references may attest to much fewer friendly contacts than scholarship 
has often concluded. 

However, certain aspects of these passages indicate that they should 

Thirdly, Edelman discussed the lack of detail in the pericope. She argued that the 
lack of a name for the Egyptian king argued against the story’s historical content. 
Further, Hadad’s wife/Genubath’s mother is anonymous. Also. Edelman suggested 
that the name Genubath was simply taken by the writer from a stock of names that 
the writer knew were Egyptian. 

Fourthly, Edelman suggested that the rarity of Egyptian marriage of princesses to 
foreigners cast doubt on the historical reliability of the Hadad story (see below). 
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not be taken at face value. As noted earlier, the Deuteronomistic ac¬ 
count of Solomon in 1 Kings 3-11 is strongly propagandistic. Solomon 
is portrayed as the legitimate successor of David and his reign is 
depicted as the Golden Age of the Israelite Monarchy. The Deuteron¬ 
omistic historian presents his reign as a time of great peace and pros¬ 
perity. Indeed, virtually the entire aspect of Solomon’s reign fits the pat¬ 
tern of typical ancient Near Eastern royal ideology 21 and propaganda. 22 

21. Solomon built a palace and a temple; he brought unending peace, justice and 
righteousness; he was wise, yet humble, and so on. Since he built the temple of 
YHWH in Jerusalem, he was a hero to Dtr. See M. Weinfeld, ‘Zion and Jerusalem 
as Religious and Political Capital: Ideology and Utopia’, in R.E. Friedman (ed.), 
The Poet and the Historian: Essays in Literary and Historical Biblical Criticism 
(HSS, 26; Chico: Scholars Press, 1983), pp. 75-116; B. Porten, ‘The Structure and 
Theme of the Solomonic Narrative (1 Kings 3-11)’, HUCA 38 (1967), pp. 93-128. 

22. Several scholars, including Eslinger, Sweeney, McConville, Newing and 
Walsh, have recently argued that the biblical picture of Solomon is essentially 
negative (L. Eslinger, Into the Hands of the Living God [JSOTSup, 84; Sheffield: 
Almond Press, 1989]; M.A. Sweeney, ‘The Critique of Solomon in the Josianic 
Edition of the Deuteronomistic History’, JBL 114 [1995], pp. 607-22; J.G. Mc¬ 
Conville, ‘Narrative and Meaning in the Books of Kings’, Biblica 70 [1989], pp. 
31-49; E.G. Newing, ‘Rhetorical Art of the Deuteronomist: Lampooning Solomon 
in First Kings’, OTE 7 [1994], pp. 247-60; J. Walsh, ‘The Characterization of 
Solomon in First Kings 1-5’, CBQ 57 [1995], pp. 471-93). Generally, they point to 
Solomon’s marriage to Pharaoh’s daughter as a violation of the rules in Deut. 7.3, 
as well as Solomon’s use of Israelites as forced labor, his horses and chariots, and 
his violation of Deut. 17.14-20, as proof of their conclusion. Several problems 
weaken their conclusions. First, C.F. Keil (7 & II Kings [10 vols.; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1985], III, pp. 38-39) showed long ago that Deut. 7.3 concerns Canaan- 
ites and no one else. Deut. 21.10 specifically allows marriage to foreigners. 
Consequently, Solomon’s marriage to the Egyptian princess need not be construed 
as a negative reflection on his reign. Secondly, these scholars’ appeal to subtle 
literary technique in 1 Kgs 1-11 as evidence for a negative picture of Solomon does 
not consider that the Chronicler did not excise the account, although it is well 
known that the Chronicler edited texts that conflicted with his views. The negative 
portrait of Solomon in 1 Kgs 11 did not go unseen by the Chronicler and he excised 
it. It is hard to believe that if any part of 1 Kgs 3-10 were also negative the 
Chronicler would have not excised this as well. (For this reason the views of the 
following scholars should be rejected also: K.I. Parker, ‘Repetition as a Structur¬ 
ing Device in 1 Kings 1-11’, JSOT 42 [1988], pp. 19-27; idem, ‘The Limits to 
Solomon’s Reign: A Response to Amos Frisch’, JSOT 51 [1991], pp. 15-21; idem, 
‘Solomon as Philosopher King? The Nexus of Law and Wisdom in 1 Kings 1-11’, 
JSOT 53 [1992], pp. 75-91; M. Brettler, ‘The Structure of 1 Kings 11’, JSOT 49 
[1991], pp. 87-97; and Noth, Deuteronomistic History, p. 60, who all argue that the 
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The account is clearly exaggerated at points. 23 Moreover, several data 
in the Solomon account contradict the panegyric, 24 further lessening its 
reliability for accurate historical information. Consequently, there is 
good reason to be initially suspicious of the historicity of the reports of 
Solomon’s marriage and trade in horses and chariots, because they 
appear to be part of the panegyric. 

a. Solomon’s Marriage to Pharaoh’s Daughter 
There are five references in Kings to Solomon’s marriage to Pharaoh’s 
daughter (1 Kgs 3.1; 7.8; 9.16; 9.24; 11.1). These include a mention of 
the marriage, Solomon’s construction of a palace for the princess, her 
father’s conquest of Gezer and the dowry, and her move from ‘the City 
of David’ to her house. Despite the multiplicity of these reports, how¬ 
ever, there are strong reasons to doubt their historicity. Indeed, several 
historians have expressed some scepticism regarding the historicity of 
this marriage. 25 

First, the marriage of an Egyptian princess, a rare occurrence to say 


negative picture of Solomon begins in 1 Kgs 9. A. Frisch seems to be more correct 
(‘The Narrative of Solomon’s Reign: A Rejoinder’, JSOT 51 [1991], pp. 22-25; 
idem , ‘Structure and its Significance: The Narrative of Solomon’s Reign (1 Kings 
1-12.24)’, JSOT 51 [1991], pp. 3-14). Also, these writers do not consider that 
differences often exist between Deuteronomic and Deuteronomistic theology. As 
shown by Knoppers, the notion that a ‘king should oversee and maintain the 
cult...is foreign to Deuteronomy’ in contrast to Deuteronomistic theology (G.N. 
Knoppers, ‘The Deuteronomist and the Deuteronomic Law of the King: A Reex¬ 
amination of a Relationship’, ZAW 108 [1996], pp. 329-46 [330]). Further, Knop¬ 
pers gave convincing evidence that Dtr’s picture of Solomon is not negative until 1 
Kgs 11. 

23. See Miller and Hayes, History, pp. 193-97; K.L. Younger, ‘The Figurative 
Aspect and the Contextual Method in the Evaluation of the Solomonic Empire 
(1 Kings 1-11)’, in D.J.A. Clines, S.E. Fowl and S.E. Porter (eds.). The Bible in 
Three Dimensions (JSOTSup, 87; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990), pp. 157-75. 

24. (1) Was Abiathar removed from office at the beginning of Solomon’s reign 
or not (1 Kgs 2.27 vs. 1 Kgs 4.4)? (2) Was Solomon as wealthy as indicated? If so, 
why did he cede 20 towns in Galilee to Hiram? (3) Were Israelites part of Solo¬ 
mon’s 00 or not (1 Kgs 5.13 [Eng.] vs. 9.22)? (4) Was Solomon’s reign one of 
unending peace or not (1 Kgs 4.20-25 [Eng.] vs. 11.25)? (5) Did Solomon’s king¬ 
dom extend from the Brook of Egypt to the Euphrates or not? Was Edom, Aram or 
Philistia part of his kingdom? 

25. Miller and Hayes, History, pp. 195, 216; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 
p. 311; Soggin, Introduction, p. 81, respectively. 
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the least (see below, pp. 114-119), is part of the editorial panegyric. 26 
According to Dtr, not only was Solomon wealthier and wiser than any 
other king, but he succeeded in marrying an Egyptian princess. Hence, 
this marriage served the purpose of the editors by exalting Solomon 
beyond any other king. Secondly, there is nothing about these refer¬ 
ences that necessitates any first-hand source. 27 Quite the contrary. Had 
the compiler been drawing from first-hand sources, he should have 
included specific information, such as names, dates, and so on. After all, 
the point of recording this type of event in writing is to specify these 
kinds of particulars to establish the participants and parameters of the 
agreement or alliance. Any contract, monument, correspondence, and 
the like, surely would have included at least the name of the pharaoh 
and the name of the princess as well, 28 and there is no reason why the 
compiler would have omitted them. That both are omitted suggests 
strongly that the editor had no access to any specific, written source on 
this marriage but was relying on a tradition considerably removed from 
Solomon’s time. Comparing the notices about Pharaoh’s daughter to that 
of Shoshenq’s attack, for instance, quickly shows the differences. Not 
only does the name of the Pharaoh Shoshenq appear but the year of his 
attack as well. The absence of personal names gives these marriage no¬ 
tices the appearance of popular, oral tradition with a long period of 
transmission rather than archival information. In addition, the recollec¬ 
tion of geographical names rather than personal names is typical of oral 
tradition, 29 as is the theme of the marriage to the foreign princess. 30 
Considering that there is no compelling reason to believe that the Sho¬ 
shenq reports are anything but oral tradition, how much less should 
these marriage reports be held to be derived from early, written sources. 

26. Bailey, ‘Beyond Identification: The Use of Africans in Old Testament Poetry 
and Narratives’, in C.H. Felder (ed.), Stony the Road We Trod (Minneapolis: Augs- 
burg-Fortress, 1991) pp. 165-86(181). 

27. Contra Malamat, ‘Aspects’, pp. 1-17 (10); idem. ‘The First Peace Treaty Be¬ 
tween Israel and Egypt’, BARev 5 (1979), pp. 58-62 (59). 

28. For the New Kingdom Egyptian marriages, for example, see F. Pintore, 
Matrimonio interdinastico nel vicino oriente (Rome: Istituto del l’Oriente, 1978), 
pp. 195-97. 

29. Culley, ‘Oral Tradition’, pp. 102-16 (111). 

30. As noted by McKenzie, Trouble, p. 34. This theme appears in LXX additions 
to the Jeroboam story. See Thompson, Motif Index, L161, for the numerous exam¬ 
ples of the lowly hero who marries the princess. Miller and Hayes noted that the 
Pharaoh’s daughter ‘turns up fairly regularly in Arabic lore’ ( History , p. 195). 
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Finally, external evidence on Egyptian marriage practices pertaining 
to princesses strongly supports this conclusion. Simply stated, from 
what is currently known, reigning pharaohs did not marry their daugh¬ 
ters to foreigners. 31 According to Kadashman-Enlil I of Babylon, Amen- 
hotep III had said, ‘From of old a daughter of the king of the land of 
Egypt was not given to anyone’. 32 In addition, some evidence in Hero¬ 
dotus suggests that it was unusual for a Pharaoh’s daughter to marry a 
foreigner. According to Herodotus 3.1, Cambyses of Persia attacked 
Egypt because Pharaoh Amasis refused to give his daughter to Cam¬ 
byses. Instead, he gave to Cambyses a daughter of his predecessor, Hop- 
hra, annoying Cambyses and causing him to campaign against Egypt. 
Although the story as told by Herodotus is somewhat ludicrous, 33 it 
does show the attitude of Herodotus’s Egyptian sources toward inter¬ 
marriage of pharaohs’ daughters to foreigners. Interestingly, it implies 
that a pharaoh did not mind marrying his predecessor’s daughter to a 
foreigner. 

Nevertheless, some scholars have contended that on occasion Egyp¬ 
tian princesses married foreigners. Examination of their evidence, how¬ 
ever, undermines the notion. In an important article, A.R. Schulman col¬ 
lected evidence for four marriages of pharaohs’ daughters to foreign¬ 
ers. 34 First, for a marriage of a certain Tany to Pharaoh Apopis, the last 
of the Hyksos dynasty, Schulman offered two reasons for believing she 
was of Theban, and therefore foreign, origin: (1) the Zj element in her 
name is typical of Thebans; and (2) W.K. Simpson, who published the 
central text, suggested that she might have been a Theban Pharaoh’s 
daughter. 35 Simpson, however, believed that this notion had only a 


31. A. Malamat, ‘The Kingdom of David and Solomon in its Contact with 
Egypt and Aram Naharaim’, in D.N. Freedman (ed.). Biblical Archaeologist Reader 
II (1975), pp. 89-98 (91); see also J. Tyldesley, Daughters of Isis: Women of 
Ancient Egypt (London: Viking, 1994), p. 185; B. Schmitz, ‘Konigstochter’, LA, III, 
col. 660; Leclant, ‘Prolusione’, pp. 7-17 (9). 

32. ‘ultum pana marat sarri mat Mis[ri] ana mamma ul innaddin’ (Amama Letter 
4.5-6). While this text says princesses were not married to anyone, this does not 
appear to be strictly true. Perhaps, Amenhotep had exaggerated in his letter. 

33. Herodotus liked to attribute events to personal motives (see W.W. How, A 
Commentary on Herodotus [2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936], p. 256). 

34. A.R. Schulman, ‘Diplomatic Marriage in the Egyptian New Kingdom’, JNES 
38 (1979), pp. 177-193. 

35. W.K. Simpson, ‘The Hyksos Princess Tany’, Cd’E 34 (1959), pp. 233-39 
(237). 
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‘slight basis’ and concluded that it did not merit ‘serious attention’, 
being ‘highly speculative’. 36 In addition, the Hyksos probably controlled 
southern Egypt, 37 so this marriage may have been forced on Thebes, 38 
rather than voluntarily initiated for diplomatic purposes. Hence, Schul- 
man’s first example is not borne out. 

Secondly, Schulman argued that a certain Herit, another Theban, was 
married to a Hyksos king. His evidence for her Egyptian origin was her 
name, which he stated was a ‘perfectly good Egyptian name’. 39 Most 
scholars, however, believe that she was Apopis’s, daughter, not a 
Theban, 40 and her name seems to be insufficient proof for deciding with 
Schulman. 

Thirdly, Schulman claimed that a relief of Niqmaddu 11 of Ugarit por¬ 
trayed Niqmaddu’s wife as an Egyptian princess (determined by her 
dress). 41 No inscription accompanies this relief, however, and she may 
have been an ordinary Egyptian woman. 42 

Fourthly, Schulman discussed the episode of the efforts of Ankhe- 
senamun, the widow of Tutankhamen and daughter of Akhnaten, to 
secure a Hittite prince as a husband. 43 This case is unusual, however, 
because the initiative was Ankhesenamun’s, not that of the traditional 
patriarchal powers. Indeed, Suppiluliumas, the Hittite king, was clearly 
suspicious about her motives. 44 Further, Ankhesenamun had already 
been replaced as king by Ay when this marriage proposal was made. 45 

36. Simpson, ‘Princess Tany’, pp. 233-39 (237, 238). 

37. Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel , p. 119. 

38. Simpson, ‘Princess Tany’, pp. 233-39 (237). 

39. Schulman, ‘Diplomatic Marriage’, pp. 177-93 (181). 

40. Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, p. 120, does not even hint that there is 
a question of her identity. 

41. The original article is by C. Desroches-Noblecourt, ‘Interpretation et data- 
tion d’une scene gravee sur deux fragments de recipient en Albatre provenant des 
fouilles du palais d’Ugarit’, Ugaritica 3 (1956), pp. 180-220 (204-10), and accepted 
by D. Valbelle, Les neuf arcs (Paris: Armand Colin, 1990), p. 179, and by Pintore, 
Matrimonio, pp. 78-79. 

42. As argued by Malamat (‘Kingdom of David and Solomon', p. 92). Pintore 
also listed the problems ( Matrimonio , p. 78). 

43. Schulman, ‘Diplomatic Marriages’, p. 177. See also the texts in H. Gliter- 
bock, ‘The Deeds of Suppliliuma as Told by his Son Mursili II’, JCS 10 (1956), 
pp. 41-68, 75-98, 107-30, esp. 96-97, 108. 

44. Guterbock, ‘Deeds’, pp. 41-68, 75-98, 107-30 (97). 

45. See D.B. Redford, Akhenaten: The Heretic King (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), p. 217. 
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As seen from the episode in Herodotus 3.1, the daughters of predeces¬ 
sors could marry foreigners. Since the Hittite prince Zannanza was mur¬ 
dered while en route, 46 evidently some Egyptians were opposed to the 
marriage. 47 Interestingly, one might note that Ankhesenamun avoided 
Syro-Palestinians, 48 probably because of the greater power of the Hit- 
tites, but possibly because of prejudice against ‘Asiatics’. 49 This aborted 
marriage, then, falls outside of traditional intermarriage customs in 
Egypt, since no father or pharaoh initiated it, unlike the case of the bib¬ 
lical text for Solomon’s marriage. 50 None of Schulman’s evidence, 
therefore, parallels the biblical report or supports its historicity. 

Schulman concluded from his analysis of these four marriages that 
during times of weakness such as the Hyksos period and the end of the 
eighteenth dynasty(!) 51 pharaohs married princesses to foreigners. 
He argued that political weakness also motivated Siamun to marry his 
daughter to Solomon, who was very powerful. However, although twen- 
ty-first-dynasty Egypt was weak compared to the eighteenth through 
twentieth dynasties, it may still have been considerably more powerful 
than Solomon, especially if one compares the wealth found in the tombs 
of the late-twenty-first-dynasty pharaohs 52 to the poverty of tenth-cen- 

46. GUterbock, ‘Deeds’, pp. 41-68, 75-98, 107-30 (108). 

47. Redford, Akhenaten, p. 221. 

48. Mursilis states twice that no other country was contacted (Guterbock, 
‘Deeds’, pp. 41-68, 75-98, 107-30 [97]). 

49. The prejudice of Egyptians against Asiatics is well-attested and particularly 
acute after the Hyksos period. The Egyptians do not seem to have ever forgiven the 
Hyksos for ‘invading’ Egypt. See, for instance, Ramesses II’s Kadesh inscription: 
‘What are these Asiatics to you, O Amun, The wretches ignorant of god’ (Lich- 
theim, AEL, II, p. 65). 

50. Pintore’s Appendix I (in Matrimonio), in which he sums up all interdynastic 
marriages of the Late Bronze Age, shows that only two involve a daughter of Phar¬ 
aoh and both are very suspect. The first is that of Ankhesenamun which was 
‘inconclusive (non concluso)’ and the second (Niqmaddu II) is of ‘dubious attes¬ 
tation (attestazione dubbia)’. 

51. More recent archaeological work has shown that Egyptian control over the 
Levant did not slacken during the Amama period (T. Dothan, ‘Aspects of Egyptian 
and Philistine Presence in Canaan during the Late Bronze-Early Iron Ages’, in 
E. Lipinski [ed.], The Land of Israel: Cross Roads of Civilization [OLA, 19; 
Leuven: Uitgeverij Peeters, 1985], pp. 55-76 [58]). 

52. H. Stierlin and C. Ziegler, Tanis: Trisors des pharaons (Fribourg: Office du 
Livre S.A., 1991); Tanis: L’or des pharaons (Paris: Association franchise d’action 
artistique). 
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tury archaeological contexts in Palestine. The tomb of Psusennes I (late- 
eleventh to early-tenth century), for instance, contained a coffin of solid 
silver overlaid with gold. 53 Reducing Solomon’s realm to realistic and 
historical proportions 54 makes it questionable that Egypt would have 
felt the need to make this sort of marriage. 

K. Kitchen also has tried to support the historicity of Solomon’s mar¬ 
riage by appealing to marriage of Egyptian princesses to foreigners and 
commoners during the twenty-first and twenty-second dynasties. 55 Al¬ 
though Kitchen has provided persuasive evidence that pharaohs of this 
time married their daughters to Egyptian commoners, only one of these 
examples might suggest that they permitted marriages to foreigners, 
namely, that of Maatkare B, daughter of Psusennes II, to the son of 
Shoshenq I (the future Osorkon I). 56 Two considerations, however, 
weigh against Kitchen’s conclusion that this marriage could serve as 
evidence for the marriage of princesses to foreigners. First, Osorkon I 
probably became King of Egypt before the union, 57 making it doubtful 
that he was considered a foreigner by Egyptians. Secondly, by this time 
Libyans as a whole were probably not considered foreigners. 58 Indeed, 
there is growing evidence that Egypt of the twenty-first dynasty was 
already strongly Libyan. According to J. Taylor, 

There are in fact strong reasons to regard [the twenty-first dynasty] as the 
first phase of the Libyan domination of Egypt (more generally associated 
with the Twenty-second Dynasty), though historians have been slow to 
recognize this. Not only do individuals with Libyan names appear in the 
ruling families in both Upper and Lower Egypt in the Twenty-first Dy¬ 
nasty, but the basic power structure at that time was essentially the same 
as that which operated during the peak of the Libyan period... 59 


53. J.H. Taylor, Egyptian Coffins (Buckinghamshire: Shire Publications, 1989), 
p. 41. 

54. For instance, see Miller, ‘Separating the Solomon of History’, pp. 13-15. 

55. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, p. 282, and his Table 12 (and revised 
version) (Third Intermediate Period, pp. 479, 594, respectively). 

56. According to Kitchen himself (Third Intermediate Period, p. 282). 

57. Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, p. 286. 

58. See Valbelle, Les neuf arcs, p. 204; A. Leahy, ‘The Libyan Period in Egypt: 
An Essay in Interpretation’, Libyan Studies 16 (1985), pp. 510-65 (56). The Libyans 
had been encroaching on the delta since the thirteenth century BCE. Ramesses II, 
Memeptah, and Ramesses III record battles with them. 

59. J.H. Taylor, Unwrapping a Mummy: The Life, Death and Embalming of 
Horemkenesi (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1995), p. 26. 
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Hence, Kitchen has not provided any evidence to support Solomon’s al¬ 
leged marriage. Indeed, Soggin stated, ‘there is a degree of unanimity 
on the fact that, contrary to what Kitchen states, the Pharaohs were not 
accustomed to marry their daughters to foreign rulers’. 60 Therefore, 
until well-attested examples of marriages of Egyptian princesses to for¬ 
eigners appear, the statement of Amenhotep III should be honored, and 
the marriage of Solomon to an Egyptian princess doubted, as should 
that of Hadad. 

Finally, one might note that the mention of the dowry (1 Kgs 9.16) is 
difficult to reconcile with what is otherwise known of Egyptian cus¬ 
toms. G. Robins has given three necessary elements to validate a diplo¬ 
matic marriage in ancient Egypt: ‘The brides’ father had to send a rich 
dowry with his daughter; the prospective husband had to return an 
equally rich bride price; and oil was poured on the bride’s head.’ 61 
Clearly, a city freshly burned to the ground can hardly have been a ‘rich 
dowry’. 62 Moreover, the historicity of the campaign itself is suspect. 63 


60. Soggin, Introduction, p. 81. 

61. Women in Ancient Egypt (London: British Museum Press, 1993), p. 32. 

62. Garbini, History, p. 28; Soggin, Introduction, p. 81. 

63. Knauf and Ahlstrom, for instance, have recently suggested that the report in 
1 Kgs 9.16 is nothing more than a garbled recollection of Shishak’s campaign (E.A. 
Knauf, ‘King Solomon’s Copper Supply’, p. 181; Ahlstrbm, ‘Shoshenq’s Cam¬ 
paign’, p. 8). Of the three main pieces of alleged evidence for this event, the bib¬ 
lical text (1 Kgs 9.16), Siamun’s Battle Relief, and destruction layers at the remains 
of Gezer and several sites near it, none are incontestable (for discussions of the 
alleged evidence, see Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period, pp. 280-81; Malamat, 
‘Aspects’, p. 12; idem, ‘A Political Look at the Kingdom of David and Solomon 
and its Relations with Egypt’, in T. Ishida [ed.] Studies in the Period of David and 
Solomon (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1982), pp. 189-204 [198]). Siamun’s 
Battle Relief was discussed in Chapter 1 and found to be either unhistorical or unre¬ 
lated to Palestine. The biblical text is almost surely a late, post-Chronicles gloss of 
uncertain origin (as argued by many scholars: Knoppers, Two Nations, p. 127; 
R. Pennoyer, ‘Solomonic Apologetic: Text and Redaction in the Succession Narra¬ 
tive with Special Attention to the So-Called “Miscellanies” in 3 Reigns 2’ [PhD 
Dissertation, The Johns Hopkins University, 1992], p. 228; Gray, I and II Kings, 
p. 225; J.A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The Book of 
Kings [ICC; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951], p. 206; C.F. Burney, Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903], p. 47), 
and the archaeological remains can be interpreted differently. During the 1964-74 
seasons at Tel Jezer (Gezer), the excavators found a destruction layer in fields II 
(Stratum 7a) and VI, dated by the ceramics to about the middle of the tenth century 
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Given these considerations, it is best at this time to avoid placing any 
weight on the reports of Solomon’s marriage to an Egyptian princess in 
any reconstruction of relations between Egypt and Palestine during 
Solomon’s time. 

b. Solomon and Trade with Egypt 

According to 1 Kgs 10.28-29 Solomon traded with Egypt for horses and 
chariots. 64 The text is reticent, only mentioning this trade without ex- 

BCE (fully described in W.G. Dever, H.D. Lance and G.E. Wright, Gezer l [Jeru¬ 
salem: Keter, 1974], p. 61. See also Holladay, ‘Red Slip, Burnish’, p. 58). W.G. 
Dever, the excavator, interpreted it as evidence of Siamun’s campaign (‘Excava¬ 
tions at Gezer’, BA 30 [1967], pp. 47-62 [61]; idem, ‘Gezer’, ABD, II, pp. 998-1002 
(1001); Dever, eta/., 'Further Excavations at Gezer, 1967-1971’, BA 34 [1971], pp. 
94-132 [130]). Further excavations in 1991 reaffirmed his conclusion, for in field 
III a large quantity of fresh destruction debris was used to build the casemate wall 
and gate (W.G. Dever and R. Younker, ‘Notes and News: Tel Gezer 1990’, IEJ 41 
[1991], pp. 282-84 [283]; W.G. Dever, ‘Gezer’, ESI 12 [1992],pp. 48-49). Others 
have also used destructions at the remains of Ashdod, Tel Mor, and Tel Qasile to 
support the notion of an extended Egyptian campaign to Philistia at this time (Kit¬ 
chen, ‘The Philistines’, p. 76 n. 92; Malamat, ‘Aspects’, p. 12; H.D. Lance, ‘Gezer 
in the Land and in History’, BA 3 [1967], pp. 34-47 [41]). However, since there are 
no Egyptian artefacts, inscriptions (as, for instance, with Shoshenq’s campaign and 
the stela found at Megiddo), fortifications, and so on, built above the destruction 
debris in these towns, the archaeological data do not suggest that an Egyptian cam¬ 
paign took place at this time. The biblical text has decisively influenced, even con¬ 
trolled, the interpretation of the material remains. 

64. Since the late ninteenth century many scholars have accepted the identifica¬ 
tion of the word DHSD as a corruption for ‘Musri’, a city located in Anatolia 
(H. Winckler, Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen [Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs,1892], 
pp. 168-74; idem, Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten Testament [Leipzig: 
J.C. Hinrichs, 1903], p. 16; Montgomery, Book of Kings, p. 227; Gray, I and II 
Kings, p. 250; M. Noth, Konige [Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1968], 
pp. 235-36; DeVries, 1 Kings, p. 140; M. Elat, ‘The Economic Relations of the 
Neo-Assyrian Empire with Egypt’, JAOS 98 [1978], pp. 20-34; Garbini, History, 
p. 31; Gibson, Textbook, II, p. 35; A.D. Crown, ‘Once Again 1 Kings 10: 26-29’, 
Abr-Nahrain 15 [1975], pp. 35-38 [36]; F.J. Stendebach, ‘DID’, ThWAT, V, pp. 782- 
91 [786]; J. Robinson, The First Book of Kings [Cambridge Bible Commentary; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972], p. 134. For a discussion, see 
Y. Ikeda, ‘Solomon’s Trade in Horses and Chariots in its international Setting’, in 
T. Ishida [ed.], Studies in the Period of David and Solomon (Winona Lake. IN: 
Eisenbrauns, 1982), pp. 215-38 [215-18]). 

Three persuasive considerations, however, support a reading of ‘Egypt’. First, in 
its approximately 650 occurrences in the Hebrew Bible invariably refers to 
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pounding on the products Solomon provided, except perhaps silver. No 
other trade with Egypt is attested in the Bible for this period. 

Several aspects of this text raise suspicions about its credibility as a 
description of Solomon’s reign. As with the reports of Solomon’s mar¬ 
riage to an Egyptian princess, this notice strongly resembles stock an- 

‘Egypt’ (BDB, 595-96; H. Ringgren, ‘D’-KO’, ThWAT, IV, pp. 1099-1111 [1101]). 
In addition, LXX invariably translates □’-|2SQ with ‘Egypt’. Since in 1 Kgs 10.28 the 
translators of LXX recognized that the ambiguous mpQ refers to a place name, there 
is no reason they should not have recognized ‘Musri’ here also, if that was the mean¬ 
ing of the Hebrew. Contrary to the argument of Winckler and others that D’124D in 2 
Kgs 7.6 is also a corruption of ‘Musri’ (DeVries, 1 Kings, p. 140; A. Sanda, Die 
Bucher der Konige [2 vols.; Westphalia: Munster, 1912], II, p. 161; Winckler, 
Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen, p. 171-72), ‘Egypt’ is perfectly acceptable (see 
M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, II Kings [AB 11; New York: Doubleday, 1988], p. 82), 
expressing all possible enemies of Israel. Moreover, DeVries took in Deut. 

17.16 as a corruption of ‘Musri’ ( 1 Kings, p. 140), but he did so having accepted 
that 1 Kgs 10.28-29 refers to ‘Musri’. Otherwise, there is no reason to believe 
Deuteronomy mentions ‘Musri’. On textual grounds alone, therefore, ‘Egypt’ is the 
only credible referent. 

Secondly, Tadmor has shown that: (1) an Anatolian Musri probably never existed; 
and (2) an Eastern Musri would have been too well ensconced in the Assyrian Em¬ 
pire to have rebelled at the battle of Qarqar (‘Que and Musri’, pp. 143-50 [146]), in 
which ‘Musri’ participated (according to J. Fitzmyer, this Anatolian Musri only ap¬ 
pears in the Kurkh Monolith inscription [The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire (BibOr, 
19; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1967), p. 29]). Tadmor concluded that every 
occurrence of ‘Musri/Misraim’ in ancient Near Eastern texts after the tenth century 
BCE should be understood as ‘Egypt’ (‘Que and Musri’, pp. 143-50 [146]). Most 
scholars have accepted this conclusion (Ikeda, ‘Trade’, pp. 215-38 [215]; Hayes and 
Hooker, New Chronology, p. 29; J.K. Kuan, ‘Assyrian Historical Inscriptions and 
Israelite/Judean-Tyrian-Damascene Political and Commercial Relations in the Ninth- 
Eighth Centuries BCE’ [PhDdissertation, Emory University, 1994], pp. 57-58; Miller 
and Hayes, History, p. 269; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, p. 339; Kitchen, 
Third Intermediate Period, p. 325; M, Elat, ‘The Campaigns of Shalmaneser III 
against Aram and Israel’, IEJ 25 [1975], pp. 25-35 [32]; D.G. Schley Jr, ‘1 Kings 
10:26-29: A Reconsideration’, JBL 106 [1987], pp. 595-601 [595]; N. Na’aman, 
‘Two Notes on the Monolith Inscription of Shalmaneser III from Kurkh’, TA 3 
[1976], pp. 89-106 [100]). 

Thirdly, since verse 29 makes the Kings of the Hittites and Aram the recipients 
of the trade in horses and chariots, it is doubtful that Solomon’s traders would have 
been middlemen in trade from Anatolia to North Syria. Egypt is the more suitable 
place for Solomon to have mediated trade with Aram. Whatever the historical situ¬ 
ation that prompted these verses, the text as we now have it states that Egypt was 
the source of this trade. 
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cient Near Eastern royal propaganda. 1 Kings 10.28-29 completes an 
encomiastic description of Solomon’s wealth, an aspect of typical an¬ 
cient Near Eastern royal ideology. 65 Hence, the passage is interested in 
extolling Solomon’s magnificent wealth, as represented in the grandeur 
of his military, not describing dispassionately Solomon’s economic poli¬ 
cies. 66 

In addition, external evidence once again suggests that the notice of 
trade in horses and chariots is less than historical. As with the marriage 
of Egyptian princesses to foreigners, evidence for Egypt’s export of 
horses or chariots is virtually non-existent. 67 In the second millennium 
BCE, for instance, it is limited to royal gifts. 68 Indeed, Egypt usually had 
to import horses, generally obtaining them as tribute. 69 According to 

65. Weinfeld, ‘Zion and Jerusalem’, pp. 94-97. 

66. Also, certain elements of 1 Kgs 10.28-29 are suspicious. For instance, Dtr’s 
figures for the size of Solomon’s chariot force are almost ludicrous when compared 
to other armies of the time period (not to mention the enormous cost of maintaining 
the equids, including the specialized personnel and equipment required [see 
R. Drews, The End of the Bronze Age (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1993), pp. 111-12]). The Assyrian army of Shalmaneser III, for instance, had only 
2,000 chariots (Na’aman, ‘Two Notes’, pp. 89-106 [99]). According to Schulman, 
the Bible’s numbers for chariots are ‘on the very high side;’ he concluded they were 
typical royal hyperbole (‘Chariots, Chariotry, and the Hyksos’, JSSEA 10 [1980], 
pp. 105-53 [140, 142, respectively]). Also, the prices paid for chariots and horses, 
600 and 150 shekels respectively, are exorbitant. Outside the Bible, the highest 
attested price for a chariot was 300 shekels (Ikeda, ‘Trade’, pp. 215-38 [225-26]). 
The price for a horse is higher elsewhere, but Ikeda noted that 150 shekels is a very 
high price (Ikeda, ‘Trade’, pp. 215-38 [229-30]). Ikeda believed that these prices 
attested to the superb quality of the chariots and horses, but it could as easily 
represent exaggeration, typical of the boasting of ancient potentates and the wealthy 
(see, for instance, the Greek kevtoupYoi and Ashurnasirpal’s inscriptions [M.I. 
Finley, The Ancient Economy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2nd edn, 
1985), pp. 150-51; D.J. Wiseman, ‘A New Stele of Alsur-Nasir-Pal II’, Iraq 14 
(1952), pp. 24-44]). Therefore, this passage contains exaggerations and embel¬ 
lishments, further damaging its credibility. 

67. It was for this reason that Winckler rejected ‘Egypt’ as the referent for 
□’“KD (Ikeda, ‘Trade’, p. 215-38 [215]). He wrote, ‘That the Egyptians exported 
horses is at the outset very improbable and also not demonstrable’ ( Alttesta- 
mentliche JJntersuchungen, p, 173 [translation is mine]). He believed that the lack 
of pastureland made it impossible for Egypt to have exported horses in quantity. 

68. See Ikeda, ‘Trade’, pp. 228-29. 

69. See Ikeda, ‘Trade’, p. 227; Elat, ‘Economic Relations’, p. 24; Helck, Die 
Beziehungen, p. 393. Ikeda argued that horses were bred in ancient Egypt (‘Trade’, 
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Elat, horses were not bred anywhere in the Fertile Crescent. 70 This is 
the consensus of several scholars who have collected and closely as¬ 
sessed the evidence. W. Helck, for instance, wrote, ‘the existence of 
horses in Egypt was built up through intense import from the north...’ 71 
M.A. Littauer and J.H. Crouwel agreed. 72 More recently, J. Boessneck 
wrote, ‘The existence of horses in ancient Egypt must firstly have been 
built up through imports from Asia. After that horses were maintained 
as animals brought as spoil, tribute, gifts and trade, a standard practice 
throughout the Near East including Egypt’. 73 He wrote nothing about 
horse breeding of any sort at any period in Egypt’s history. Evidently, 
the compiler of the Solomon account knew very little about either an¬ 
cient Egyptian marriage customs or Egypt’s commercial transactions. 


3. Conclusion 

As with the analysis of the Egyptian epigraphical evidence and the ar¬ 
chaeological evidence from Palestine, the evidence from the Bible pro¬ 
vides a picture of relatively little contact between Egypt and Palestine 
during the time of David and Solomon. Most of the references in the 
pertinent sections of the DtrH and Chronicles, even if accepted at face 
value as accurate historical reports, point to incidental contacts and 
hostile relations between David, Solomon, and the kings of the twenty- 
first and twenty-second dynasties. Moreover, the references that might 
suggest friendly contacts, even alliances, not only contrast sharply to all 


p. 227; contra Elat, ‘Economic Relations’, p. 24), but there is little data to support 
this. The references he cited say nothing specific about horses, only that cattle were 
bred in the delta (See Ikeda, ‘Trade’, p. 227; H. Kees, Ancient Egypt: A Cultural 
Topography [Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1971], p. 29; K.W. Butzer, 
‘Delta’, LA, I, cols. 1043-51 [1048-49]). 

70. Elat, ‘The Monarchy and the Development of Trade in Ancient Israel’, in 
E. Lipinski (ed.), State and Temple Economy (2 vols.; OLA, 5/6; Leuven: Peeters, 
1979), II, pp. 527-46 (542). 

71. W. Helck, Materialien zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Neuen Reiches (3 
vols.; Wiesbaden: Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 1963), III, 
p. 512. Translation is mine. 

72. M.A. Littauer and J.H. Crouwel, Wheeled Vehicles and Ridden Animals in 
the Ancient Near East (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1979), p. 83. 

73. J. Boesneck, Die Tierwelt des alten Agypten (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1988), 
p. 80. Translation is mine. 
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of the other evidence, but need not be interpreted as such, and are prob¬ 
ably the product of exaggeration, embellishment, and folklore rather 
than history. Everything that we otherwise know of Egyptian marriage 
customs and ancient trade in equids indicates that these passages cannot 
be taken at face value as historical information and, in the interest of 
cautious historiography, should not be factored into any reconstruction 
of relations between Egypt and the kingdom of David and Solomon. 


Excursus II: Sheba and Egypt 

Recently, several scholars have argued that the Queen of Sheba was from Ethiopia, 
thus making her visit a possible commercial connection between Solomon and a 
land under Egyptian influence. C.H. Felder, in particular, has adduced evidence 
from several sources, including the Bible (Gen. 10.7), Josephus, Origen, Jerome, 
and Ethiopian tradition to support his claim. 74 His case is not convincing, however. 
Other than the Bible, all of the evidence comes from sources a long time removed 
from the time of either Solomon or the period in which the biblical reports were 
penned. Although Josephus called the Queen of Sheba the ‘Queen of Egypt and 
Ethiopia’, 75 his view may reflect the ethnic and political makeup of Arabia and 
Africa at a date much later than that of Solomon. Moreover, regarding the informa¬ 
tion in A«/.8.6, Josephus is always mistaken whenever he deviates from either the 
biblical account or what we otherwise know of Egyptian history. For instance, 
Josephus claimed that he had learned from ‘his own books’ that after the time of 
Solomon’s father-in-law no Egyptian king called himself ‘Pharaoh’. This is very 
questionable, as shown by biblical use (Jer. 25.19, and others). Also, Josephus is 
mistaken in calling the Queen of Sheba ‘the Queen of Egypt’. Whatever Josephus’s 
‘own books’ were, whether the Book of the Deeds of Solomon as Felder contended 
or something else, his source is clearly unreliable and should be viewed with ex¬ 
treme scepticism. As for the church fathers whom Felder cited, they probably 
derived their notion of the location of Sheba from Josephus and thus are not 
independent witnesses. Finally, the Ethiopian tradition found in the Kebra Nagast, 
the commemorative narrative of the Ethiopian royal dynasty, probably was not com- 


74. Troubling Biblical Waters (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1989), pp. 22-36; 
see also L. Williams and C.S. Finch, ‘The Great Queens of Ethiopia’, in I. Van Ser- 
tima (ed.). Black Women in Antiquity (New Brunswick: Transaction Books, 1989), 
pp. 12-36; DeVries, 1 Kings, p. 139; Bailey, ‘Beyond Identification’, pp. 165-86 
(171); C.B. Copher, ‘The Black Presence in the Old Testament’, in Felder (ed.), 
Stony the Road We Trod, pp. 146-64 (158). 

75. Ant, 8.6.5-6; see also S.D. Ricks, ‘Sheba, Queen of’, ABD, V, pp. 1170-71 
(1171). 
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mitted to writing until the fourteenth century CE and is highly propagandists. 76 As 
N. Groom said, ‘To the extent that they are credible at all, neither the Arab nor the 
Ethiopian traditions appear to have any historical basis of fact over and above the 
Hebrew story on which they are based’. 77 

Without doubt, the source closest in time and space to the Sheba of Solomon’s 
time is the Hebrew Bible. On the whole, its references to Sheba support a location 
in Arabia, not Africa. Admittedly, the mention of IGtD in Gen. 10.7 (cf. 1 Chron. 
1.9) suggests an African location, since it links Sheba with Cush. However, this 
verse also links Sheba to Raamah (cf. Ezek. 27.23), which was probably in Arabia. 
More significantly, this verse is usually attributed to the Priestly writer 78 and prob¬ 
ably reflects national boundaries of the exilic or postexilic periods rather than the 
time of Solomon. 79 Beyond this verse, all other references to Sheba in the Hebrew 
Bible (over 20) place it in Arabia. For instance, Gen. 10.28 and 25.3 connect Sheba 
with Dedan, located in Arabia. 80 Also, Isa. 60.6 associates Sheba with Midian and 
the frankincense trade (cf. Jer. 6.20), just as Ezek. 27.22 links Sheba to the spice 
trade, 81 and Job 6.19 connects Sheba to Tema and the caravan trade. Although trade 
in gold could indicate an African origin (Ps. 72.15; 1 Kgs 10), this gold did not nec¬ 
essarily reach Palestine via Egypt. It could have been obtained from Africa via trade 
across the Red Sea. 

Furthermore, Felder argued that the reference to ‘the kings of Arabia’ in 1 Kgs 
10.15 proves that Arabia was a region distinct from Sheba. However, the MT of 
1 Kgs 10.15 reads not ‘Arabia’ but 3TB ‘mixture, mixed group’. 82 The Syriac, 
Vulgate, Aquila, and Symmachus read ‘Arabia’, but I suspect the copyists of these 
verses have attempted to harmonize I Kgs 10.15 with 2 Chron. 9.14 which reads 
‘Arabia’. Although the words are identical consonantly, the Old Greek, as repre¬ 
sented in Codex Vaticanus and the proto-Lucianic texts, does not translate the word 
in 1 Kgs 10.15 with ‘Arabia’, as it does in 2 Chron. 9.14. Evidently, the LXX trans¬ 
lators were sensitive to the appearance of ‘Arabia’, and its absence in 1 Kgs 10.15 
suggests strongly that the MT preserves the correct reading. The only other occur¬ 
rence of the expression ‘kings of Arabia’ in the Hebrew Bible, found in Jer. 25.24, 
is a gloss and is missing from the LXX. Just as P had distinguished Arabia and 
Sheba, so has the Chronicler, probably under the influence of P’s geography. 


76. See E. Ullendorff, ‘The Queen of Sheba in Ethiopian Tradition’, in J.B. 
Pritchard (ed.), Solomon and Sheba (London; Phaidon, 1974), pp. 104-14. 

77. N. Groom, Frankincense and Myrrh (London: Longmans, 1981), p. 47. 

78. E.A. Speiser, Genesis (AB, 1; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1981), p. 64. 

79. According to Speiser, the reference in Gen. 10.7 moves from east to west 
across the Red Sea, suggesting Sheba was in Arabia ( Genesis , p. 67). 

80. Groom, Frankincense, p. 44. 

81. For its ancient location, see M. Liverani, ‘The Trade Network of Tyre 
according to Ezek. 27’, in M.Cogan and I. Eph’al (eds.). Ah, Assyria... (Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, 33; Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1991), pp. 65-79 (69). 

82. BDB, p.786. 
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Finally, the appearance of Sheba among the nations conquered by Tiglath-Pileser 
III, who did not invade Africa, indicates that pre-exilic Sheba was in Arabia. Hence, 
until further evidence appears to place the Sheba of Solomon’s time in Africa, the 
traditional location of Sheba should be upheld. Consequently, the Queen of Sheba’s 
visit to Solomon is not treated as an Egyptian contact in this study; neither are 
Sheba, son of Bichri, the Benjaminite, nor Bathsheba considered to have been as¬ 
sociated with Egypt or Africa. 



Chapter 4 


Summary and implications of this Study 


After evaluating all of the evidence for the supposed interaction be¬ 
tween Egypt and Palestine at the time of David and Solomon, clear con¬ 
clusions have followed, with implications for related theories about 
international contacts during the tenth century BCE, as well as the sub¬ 
sequent history of Israel and the development of the Hebrew Bible. 
These conclusions are entirely negative. 

The absence of epigraphical evidence from Egypt (Chapter 1) for 
contacts between Egypt and Palestine at the approximate time of David 
and Solomon reinforces what we know of the general activities of Egypt 
during the early Third Intermediate Period: Egypt was fragmented, 
weak, and withdrawn. This is not the time to expect any appreciable 
degree of contact between Egypt and Palestine. The evidence suggests 
little or no significant contact between c. 1100 BCE and Shoshenq’s in¬ 
vasion, sometime in the second half of the tenth century BCE. After this 
contacts increase. 

The archaeology of Palestine (Chapter 2) presents a similar picture. 
Because of the difficulty of precisely dating David and Solomon and 
the virtual impossibility of correlating specific material remains with 
either king’s reign, only broad trends in the material remains can be 
delineated. These trends show a decrease in Egyptian-related materials 
after c. 1150 BCE and a resurgence in Egyptian contacts only in the ninth 
century. In contrast, Phoenician connections increase in the eleventh 
and following centuries. During this period relatively few Egyptian- 
related artifacts are found in Palestine at all. Most of the items that are 
found are scarabs and pendants. Scarabs and pendants, of course, are 
mobile, heirloom valuables that resist clear interpretation regarding 
Egyptian contacts. Missing from the remains of this period are Egyptian 
structures, temples, and graves; there is virtually no Egyptian pottery. 
Moreover, the scarabs, pendants and occasional Egyptian ceramic 
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wares often are found with Phoenician and Cypro-Phoenician goods, 
suggesting that these items arrived in Palestine via Phoenicia. 

As for the occasional biblical passages in the DtrH and Chronicles 
that could be interpreted to suggest significant interchanges between 
Egypt and Palestine during the reigns of David and Solomon (Chapter 
3), most of them support no such conclusions. Those that could be 
interpreted (although not necessarily) to suggest close contacts between 
Egypt and Palestine—the marriage of Solomon to an Egyptian princess, 
and Solomon’s trade in horses and chariots—are of very questionable 
historicity. 

Simply stated, therefore, the extant evidence suggests minimal rela¬ 
tions between Egypt and Palestine during the time of David and Solo¬ 
mon with occasional contacts between individual Levantines and Egyp¬ 
tians. 

Clear implications for the history of Israel and the development of the 
monarchy also follow. It has been well recognized for some time that 
the power vacuum in the Levant created by the withdrawal of Egypt is 
linked to the development of the small state polities that appear in the 
tenth and ninth centuries BCE, such as Israel, Judah(?), Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, Aram-Damascus, and others. 1 Evidence for Egyptian activity 
or presence in the Levant is virtually absent from c. 1150 BCE until the 
Battle of Qarqar in 853 BCE. 2 Here Egypt has sent a token force of a 

1. Soggin, ‘Davidic-Solomonic Kingdom’, pp. 332-80 (331); T.L. Thompson, 
Early History , p. 316; Ahlstrom, History , p. 395; Miller, ‘Separating the Solomon 
of History’, p. 14; D.C. Hopkins, ‘Bare Bones: Putting Flesh on the Economics of 
Ancient Israel’, in V. Fritz and P.R. Davies (eds.). The Origins of the Ancient 
Israelite States (JSOTSup, 228; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), pp. 121- 
41 (137); H.M. Niemann, ‘The Socio-Political Shadow Cast by the Biblical Solo¬ 
mon’, in J.K. Handy (ed.). The Age of Solomon: Scholarship at the Turn of the 
Millennium (SHCANE, II; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), pp. 252-99 (294); I. Singer, 
‘Egyptians, Canaanites and Philistines in the Period of the Emergence of Israel’, in 
I. Finkelstein and N. Na’aman (eds.). From Nomadism to Monarchy (Jerusalem: 
Israel Exploration Society, 1994), pp. 282-338 (295). 

2. As for the account of conflict with Zerah the ‘Cushite’ (2 Chron. 14.9-15), 
there are good reasons for concluding that Zerah was a local individual, perhaps 
living in the Negev. First, aside from that fact that the account itself contains 
exaggerations, there is currently no attestation in Egypt of a campaign by any Zerah 
the Cushite, and as stated earlier, there is little evidence from Egypt of any contact 
with Cush at this time. Secondly, the name ‘Zerah’ is Semitic, suggesting that either 
the Chronicler’s account is garbled or that Zerah did not come from Africa. It ap¬ 
pears several times in the Hebrew Bible, almost always as the name of an individual 
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thousand to participate in this alliance against Assyria. Mesopotamia, of 
course, had no previous political control over the lower Levant prior to 
the appearance of the Neo-Assyrian kings, nor any control during the 
tenth century BCE. 3 It cannot be a coincidence that these small national 
polities appeared during this power vacuum, since not long after the ap¬ 
pearance of Assyria in the Levant they ceased to exist, only to become 
part of larger provinces of the Assyrian Empire. 

Nor, however, can it concluded that there is a direct and immediate 
connection with the disappearance of Egyptian presence and the rise of 
these states, since there is at least a two-hundred-year lag between the 
former event and the latter. 4 The development of these states, with Israel 


associated with the desert regions south of or near Judah (an Edomite [Gen. 38.30], 
a Judahite [Josh. 7.1], a Simeonite [Num. 26.13], and a Levite [1 Chron. 6.4]). This 
suggests that Zerah was from the area of the Negev or Sinai, not African Cush. 

Moreover, all seven references to ‘Cush’ in Chronicles (2 Chron. 12.3; 14.8, 11 
[twice], 12; 16.8; 21.16) could, with little difficulty, be understood as this northern 
Cush. Take 2 Chron. 12.3, for example. Verse 3 gives a brief description of the 
ethnic makeup of Shoshenq’s army, including Libyans, Cushites, and Sukkites. 
Undoubtedly the Libyans were a delta group. The Sukkites are as well. They are 
generally regarded as equivalent to the Egyptian Tk(tn), who dwelled in the west 
delta from pre-dynastic times (Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period , p. 295; Gar¬ 
diner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, I, p. 116; idem , The Wilbour Papyrus. II. 
Commentary [2 vols.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1948], p. 81 n. 1). Gardiner 
noted that they can be referred to simply as77;, the equivalent of the Hebrew. If the 
two groups associated with the Cushites were from the delta, why not the Cushites 
as well? There is no solid evidence that Shoshenq ever campaigned to Nubia, so 
there is no reason to believe he had any control over Cush. Also, 2 Chron. 21.16 
states that the Philistines and Arabs are ‘near the Cushites’. Finally, 2 Chron. 16.8, 
a reference to the defeat of Zerah, mentions the Cushites in association with 
Libyans, although Libyans are not mentioned in 2 Chron. 14.8-14. Rather, they 
appear in the list of Shoshenq’s allies, suggesting again that these Cushites lived in 
the vicinity of Libya, not deep in Upper Egypt. Therefore, I have opted with those 
scholars who regard this battle report as the ‘historical kernel’ for a local battle 
between Judahites and some enemy from the Negev, not Africa. 

3. As noted by A.R. Millard, ‘King Solomon in His Context’, in J.K. Handy 
(ed.), The Age of Solomon: Scholarship at the Turn of the Millennium (SHCANE, 
II; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), pp. 30-53 (47). See the full treatment regarding Assyria 
and Babylonia during the time of Solomon in S.W. Holloway, ‘Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia in the Tenth Century BCE’, in Handy (ed.). The Age of Solomon, pp. 202-16. 
See especially his concluding statement. 

4. Lemche has recently suggested that the time period is much smaller (N.P. 
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and Judah being the center of focus, is associated with many internal 
factors, such as the rise in population, gradual development of social 
stratification, and external factors such as the pressure of Philistine en¬ 
croachment in the hill country. 5 These factors were primarily respon¬ 
sible for overcoming the strong centrifugal factors that generally have 
inhibited the formation of a regional polity in Palestine or farther north. 6 

Nevertheless, the withdrawal of Egypt and its continued absence 
from the region of the Levant for at least three hundred years should not 
be entirely discounted as a factor in the rise of these monarchies. There 
is little doubt that had Egypt maintained control over this region these 
states never would have developed. It is evident from the Amama Let¬ 
ters that Egypt allowed, and perhaps fostered, intestine struggles 
between the several small city states along the Levantine littoral. As 
Redford stated, ‘The pharaonic government never failed to be greatly 
exercised by any political structure in Palestine beyond a segmentary 
society’. 7 The attack of Shoshenq I may be tied to aborted efforts by 
Egypt to prevent or hinder the development of these nascent states. In 
any case, this study reinforces the generally recognized conclusion that 
Egypt’s absence created a power vacuum that allowed these nation 
states to develop. However, there are no signs of any direct control or 


Lemche, ‘On Doing Sociology with “Solomon”’, in Handy (ed.), The Age of 
Solomon , pp. 312-35 (320), but he is relying heavily on Finkelstein’s still uncertain 
redating of Iron Age remains in Palestine. 

5. On the various sociological views of the rise of states, see Frick, Formation , 
pp. 13-50; C. Schafer-Lichtenberger, ‘Sociological and Biblical Views of the Early 
State’, in V. Fritz and P.R. Davies (eds.). The Origins of the Ancient Israelite States 
(JSOTSup, 228; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), pp. 82-94. Prior to the 
1970s it was commonplace to regard the catalyst for the rise of the Israelite state to 
have been the growing encroachment of the Philistines into the traditionally Is¬ 
raelite hill country. See J. Bright, A History of Israel (Philadelphia; Westminster 
Press, 1981), p. 187; M. Noth, The History of Israel [New York: Harper & Row, 
1958], p. 165; and more recently, Singer, ‘Egyptians, Canaanites and Philistines’, 
pp. 282-338 [313]). Since then, there has been more focus on internal developments 
that would have resulted in the emergence of monarchy, although the role that the 
Philistines might have played is not ruled out entirely (see Frick, Formation , pp. 191- 
204; Coote and Whitelam, Emergence of Early Israel , pp. 117-38; Holladay, ‘King¬ 
doms’, pp. 369-99 [376-79]; Dever, ‘Archaeology’, pp. 217-51 [243-51], among 
others.) 

6. As emphasized by Thompson, Early History’, pp. 310-18. 

7. Redford, Egypt , Canaan, and Israel, p. 312. 
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political influence by Egypt after 1150 BCE, with the exception of the 
ineffectual campaign of Shoshenq. 

Finally, there can be no talk as yet of direct, immediate Egyptian 
influence on Palestine’s political structures, economic structures, art, 
literature, and the like during the tenth century. The possible links 
proposed by many scholars (as mentioned in the Introduction) either 
should be viewed as coincidental similarities between two cultures or 
should be understood as having occurred either before or after the ap¬ 
proximate time of David and Solomon. This is true of the use of hieratic 
numerals, influence of wisdom sources, and similarities in adminis¬ 
trative structures. No doubt Egypt powerfully affected the peoples and 
civilizations of the ancient Levant, but not at the time of David and 
Solomon. 
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